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Do not assume content reflects current scientific knowledge, 
policies, or practices. 
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Price 50 Cents « 
per lant 


The Geneva, N. Y., Experiment Station says: 
“Our notes for 1895 are as follows: Fruit of 
Red Cross large size; stem long between cane 
and bunch ; fruit a shade darker than Fay, but lighter than Cherry, aver- 
aging larger than Fay, very mild sub-acid fora red currant, clusters longer 
than Cherry. The pulp is very mild and sub-acid for a red currant, being 
less sprightly than either Fay or Cherry. Judging from what I have seen 
of it so far J think it is a valuable fruit.” Price, 50c. each. We 
paid $1,250.00 for this valuable new Currant. 
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What is the most valuable crop on 
American Farms ? 


What is the greatest and best mortgage 
lifter? Why fruits, to be sure. 

Show meaman who knows how to pro- 
duce and sell fine fruit and I will show you 
a prosperous man. His farm is innodanger 
of foreclosure. Our city foreman has gone 
onto a farm of his own, what will he do? 
He will plant the land to fruit. Hehasseen 
our success with berry fields and orchards. 
He knows what he is about. 


Says my wife, when she sees a little patch 
of Loudon Red Raspberry 183 feet by 360 
feet, yielding $357 in berries in a few weeks, 
and fully $50 more on the bushes, ‘“‘ Why do 
not poor people, struggling with debt, plant 
such things.”’ True, why don’tthey? Well, 
they lack enterprise. They won’t plant. 
But you will, and it will be better for you 
than if all went into fruit growing. 


Talk about Gluts in Fruit. Gluts may 
occur in a few places like New York city or 
Chicago (even then with poor fruit mainly), 
but in the villages and small cities who ever 
heard ofa glut? Ihave not. In the 100,000 
villages there is an absolutescarcity of fruit. 
In New England States, where I visited 
recently, the villages were not supplied by 
near-by growers. Fruit came in from Bos- 
ton, strawberries selling at 15 to 18 cents per 
quart. What chances to make money grow- 
ing fruit for such markets. It is largely so 
wherever I go. Orchards and berry fields 
are few and far between. The small towns 
are not half supplied, and prices are too 
high in consequence. 


Do not think you must ship your fruit to 
distant cities. No, the home market is the 
best. The fruit of our farmsare sold largely 
in thesurrounding villages. No commissions, 
no lost crates. Sales are for cash. Nothing 
makes money jingle in the pocket like fruit 
growing. I have been there and know it. 


We want to sell our trees. Just now we 
have an immense supply. We know we 
cannot sell so many trees unless we make 
low prices. Notice our prices—lowest in 
the history of the trade. Now is the time to 
plant. You can save money by ordering 
now. Notice prices of Richmond Cherry, 
Bartlett Pear, Dwarf Duchess Pear, Loudon 
Raspberry, Red Cross Currant, etc. See our 
bargain page. Last spring our bargain 
offers were largely over-sold; It will not, 
cannot be so this fall, for the solid blocks of 
trees are yet unbroken. 

When you buy anything, buy of some one 
who wants to sell. We want to sell. We 
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want to sell to you, and will make an induce- 
ment to you to buy of us, and to buy now. 

Take C. A. Green’s word for it, fall is a 
good time to plant. Surely you must know 
how to care for trees bought in the fall. 
We will give you careful instructions when 
we ship your trees and plants—just how to 
plant to assure the best success. 


Trees in Fence Corners, and along road- 
sides, are profitable. Our farms are all 
planted that way, and the trees are now 
loaded with fruit that costs nothing. 
Thousands of trees can be thus planted on 
every farm. We bought 10 acres at Roches- 
ter, and planted 350 trees around the fence 
borders. Standard pears, apples and cher- 
ries do wellinsuch places. I know of cherry 
trees by the roadside of a farm that yield 
from $100 to $200 worth of cherries per year, 
besides greatly beautifying the place. Think 
of such trees in blossom or in fruit—what is 
more beautiful. 

Have you been poorly served by ordering 
in such disastrous spring seasons as that of 
the past, 1896, no cool season to ship or plant ? 

Then please try us once on a fall order, 
sending it on to us aS soon now as possible. 
In spring we are liableto besold out of some 
varieties. Notsoinfall. In spring we can- 
not always give you prompt attention, but 
in fall we have time to do you good service. 
Try us with a fall order, now, and if in the 
case of trees you do not get them in good 
order (we are sure you will) we will replace 
them free if you report at once on receipt, 
and the fault is ours. 


Guarantee of Safe Delivery. Notice 
that if you order trees of us this fall we 
guarantee safe delivery. That is, if the trees 
do not get to you in good condition, and the 
fault is ours, we will refill the order free of 
charge. This we cannot afford to do in 
spring as the weather then is too uncertain. 
But if anything is wrong you must notify 
us at once on getting the trees, or we will 
not be responsible. 

C. A. Green’s favorite plan, where all the 
land of a field is not desired to be occupied 
by trees, is to plant closely in rows 4 to 8 
rods apart, at intervals. Thus in a field 
10 acres square there might be six rows of 
apple, pear or plum trees, 10 feet apart in 
the row, rows4rodsapart. This will permit 
the land to be cultivated for farm crops, the 
distance between the rows being so great 
the land could be as readily worked as 
if no trees were there. Our fruit farm is 
largely planted in this way; also all along 
the fence lines, where thousands of trees are 
growing or bearing fruit. 


; 


HOME AND OFFICE OF CHAS. A. GREEN AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


How to Plant in Fall.—The one danger of fall planting is heaving by frost. This 
can easily be prevented by placing a small forkful of strawy manure, or other litter, 
directly over each plant, or around each tree, before winter setsin. Do not neglect this, 
and do not cover too early in the case of Strawberries. ‘Trees planted in fall should be 
hilled up about the trunk same as you would hillup corn. A handful or two of strawy 
litter placed over each Raspberry plant or Grape vine will accomplish wonders, but more*’ 
willdo noinjury. It keeps plant from heaving, enriches soil, and keeps soil moist. 


Six Reasons Why Trees Should be Planted in the Fall. 


First. If plants and vines are planted in the fall, nearly one 
year’s growth is secured in excess of that which would result 
were the planting deferred until the following spring. 

Second, You can buy trees cheaper in the fall than in the 
spring. 

Third. You can secure a better assortment of varieties and 
can get a better grade of trees in the fall than in the spring, 
since in the fall large nursery blocks are unbroken. 

Fourth. Nurserymen have more time to wait upon you ix 
the fall and can give you better and more prompt attention. 

Fifth. You have moretime to plant in the fall than in the 
cpr aud the soilis usually in better condition for planting in 

e fall. 

Sixth. If you plant in the fall the work is done; but if 
you postpone until spring other work may prevent and it may 
be years before the planting is accomplished. 


Last fall I planted among 
other things,a row of dwarf 
ears across my garden, 
efore we were through 
the spring’s packing, these 
fall-planted pear trees had 
leafed out and made con- 
siderable growth. I was 


Cut showing 18 to 24 inches new ine ee Sees AHA cuenee 


growth July 15th, on Red Cross Cur- 5 

vant plant set out last fall. If set er Meant ie) oe eo 

this spring not half this growth row of dwart pears ee 

woulda have been made. (July 15th) there is a new 
growth of these dwarf pear trees, of 18 to 24 inches of branches, 
whereas, if the trees had been set out this spring not one-quarter 
of that growth could have been expected. It is usual for trees 
planted in the fall to make root growth before winter sets in. 
Surely atree or plant _set out in the fall has every opportunity 
to become established in its place, to receive the benefit of the 
long spring rainsand to begin growth at the earliest possible 
moment. : 

There are some things which it seems absolutely necessary to 
plant in the fall, such as the currant, gooseberry, blackberry 
and red raspberry. Currants and gooseberries leaf out at the 
first indications of spring and if not planted at the earliest 
moment in spring they are liable to be a failure. Blackberries : 
and raspberries always do far better when planted in the fall. Cut showing 18 to 24 inches new 
It is seldom that strawberry plants are recommended to be &70wth July 15th, on Dwarf Pear 
planted after August or September, but afriend of largeexper- 7%¢¢ planted last fall. Lf planted 
jence told me recently that he had often planted strawberry 7725 sAring not half the, growth 
plants just before the ground froze up for winter, covering %0%/d@ have been made. 
them with strawy litter to prevent freezing and he had remarkable success. 

Surely there aresome things that should not be planted in the fall; such as peach trees, for instance- 
or some other half-hardy tree or plant, and some ornamental! shrubs that are not hardy enough te 
stand fall planting, such as roses. And yet roses may be planted in the fall if protected by covering 
with earth or straw or other material, 
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FARLY RICHMOND CHERRIES. 


From the painting by T. G. APPLETON. ee Copyright 1896, by F. A. Muncy. 


This the world over is a favorite cherry, both for home use and market. Hardy asan oak, beauti- 
ful asa rose, bearing often betore dug from nursery. Salable everywhere, it has few rivals. 

PRICES.—We have an immense stock of this cherry, and offer first-class trees as follows; 2 year 
old, 4to 5 feet, 12 cents each; 12 for $1.25; 50for $4.50; 100 for $8.50. 

PRICES.—Notice our cut prices on the following: Abundance (Japan) Plum, 4 to 5 feet, 15 cents 
each; 12 JOE $1.50 ; 50 for $6.00; 100 for $11.00, also on Standard Bartlett and Dwarf Duchesse pear, 
etc.,-iInside. 


Cut Leaf Weeping Birch, best of all ornamental trees, 6 to 8 feet, 35 cents each. Ali these trees are 
superior in root, branch and body, such as avents often sell at from 50 cents to $leach. Order Now. 


Fall 1896, GREEN’S NURSERY C0O., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Size and Price of Cherry Trees. | 


PRICE, 15c. each, $1.50 per 12, $12 per 100. 
Wind:or 20c. each, $2.00 per 12, $15.00 per 100. 
(except where otherwise priced.) Extra large 
trees 5c. per tree additional. 


EARLY RICHMOND, 4to5 feet and up, two 
to three years old, 12c. each, $1.25 per 12, $5.00 per 
50, $9.00 per 100. 


CHERRY TREES are divided into two 
classes, viz: BIGARREAU and MORELLO (or sweet 
and sour.) 


THE TREES as offered of the BIGARREAU 
class, are 5 to 6 teet and up, and those of the MOR- 
ELLO Class 4 to 5 feet. 


NOTE OUR PRICE FOR EARLY RICH- 
MOND.—This is one of the Morello Class» 
and the most profitable one too. 


EARIY RICHMOND and others of the Sour 
or Morello class of cherries, can be set in the fall 
advantageously as they are extremely hardy. No 
matter how cold the weather, the trees would not 
be injured if well planted; but would get an earl- 
ier Start in growth the following spring and thus 
be Me eee condition to go through the summer 
mon s. 


Windsor Cherry: 


No new cherry of recent years has attracted so 
much attention, owing to its large size, beautiful 
dark color, almost black; its firmness, its qualifi- 
cations as a shipper, and its excellent eating quali- 
ties. The variety has been recommended by 
John J. Thomas, Patrick Barry, S. D. Willard, 


and others of the most prominent fruit growers. 


of this country who have given ita thorough trial, 
and have found it unexcelled by any variety for 
home use and for market. It originated in the 
cold, severe climate of Canada. While we cannot 
recommend it as being hardy enough for the 
northwest, where nothing but the Early Richmond 
type succeeds, it is a great success in Western 
New York and throughout the middle states. The 
tree combines attractiveness as a lawn tree, with 
beautiful shade and is exceedingly beautiful when 
in blossom, or laden withits delicious crop of 
fruit. It should be planted by all who havea 
garden, adoor-yard, alawn or an orchard. Price 
of Windsor 20c. each; extra large size, 25c. each. 


CHERRIES FOR GARDEN 
AND MARKET. 


There are few. trees more 
attractive than the Cherry on 
account of its beautiful foliage, 
its attractive blossoms, and showy 4 
fruit. It is more often planted 
upon the lawn of the village and 
city, as well as the farm lawn, 
than other fruit trees. It fur- 
nishes a delightful shade and is a 
clean tree. The cherry tree does 
better without cultivation than 
almost any other fruit tree, but if : 
possible the first few yearsit should ; 
be cultivated or mulched on the surtace of the 
suil with manure, I have heard of a cherry tree 
that was 614 feet in circumference, with a spread 
of branches measuring 90 feet. Since it bore its 
first crop it has borne without one omis- 
sion, 600 to 1,006 pounds, of superior cherries, 
selling for 7 cents per pound. Weseldom hear of a 
cherry orchard. This may be a good reason why 
it is profitable to plant cherries. Surely it 
requires more labor to pick cherries than apples, 
but the profit is comparatively large. It is usuai 
for people to avoid crops which require much 
labor, whereas those are the very crops wherein 
usually the most money can be made. Compiaint 
is often made of birds feeding upon the cherries, 
but surely they are so productive a few would not 
be missed; and where the orchard is large the 
birds make but little impression upon the enor- 
mous yield, picking out mainly wormy specimens. 
The cherry tree bearsalmost every year and isan 

arly fruiter. 


The Early Richmond Cherry. 


IT have at our fruit farm two rows and a half of 
Early Richmond Cherry trees, each row contain- 
jing about forty trees. These trees are not large, 
having been planted but about ten years. We 
find them the most profitable tree upon our place, 
the yield often being from two dollars and a half 
to four dollars per tree, or $500 to $800 per acre. 
At our Rochester place we have four cherry trees 
which bring us in every year from twenty to forty 
dollars. Weare told by the former owner that he 
sold the fruit one season for sixty dollars from 
these four trees. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey says that the cherry is a 
neglected fruit in Western New York, there 
being no orchards, though the demand is good in 
open market and in canneries. Surely nothing 
will pay better than a cherry orchard and there is 
no safer variety to vlant than the Early Rich- 
mond, which bears at a very early age. We often 
see it bearing in the nursery rows on two-year-old 
trees. Onarecent visit to our fruit farm I saw a 
tree of not four feet high, which had a quantity of 
handsome red cherries upon its branches. Sup- 
posing cherry trees are planted fifteen feet apart, 
each way, there would be 205 trees per acre, which, 
taken at the lowest yield for young trees, two 
dollars and a half per tree would yield $512 per 
acre. 

Cherries, unlike strawberries and many other 
fruits, may be gathered at the convenience of the 
owner. The EHarly Richmond Cherry is not 
destroyed by rains, aS aresome varietics, never rot- 
ting uponthetree. This variety isalso very hardy 
and can be safely transplanted in the fall in almost 
any part of this country. This year it sold at the 
same price as Black Tartarian, Napoleon and other 
sweet cherries. The American Agriculturist says: 
‘“ If L were to plant but one cherry tree it should 
be an Harly Richmond.” It is among cherries 
what the Bartlett is among pears, or the Baldwin 
among apples, a favorite cherry. C. A. Green. 

“For lilinois, I know of no cherry but Early 
Richmond that can be relied upon for market,” 
says A. G. Hammond, Secretary of the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society. 

The Karly Richmond is an early red, magnificent 
cherry; very valuable for cooking early in the 
season. Ripensthrough June. Treeafreegrower; 
hardy, healthy and very productive. 


Price of trees 2years old, 4 to 5 ft. and up, 
12c. each; $1.25 per 12; $5 for 50; $9 for 100. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y, 
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Bigarreau or Sweet Cherries. 
> 

Black Tar- 
tarian--Very 
large; pur- 

lish black; 

alf tender; 
flavor mild, 
pleasant; 
tree a re- 
markably 
vigorous, 
erect and 
beautiful 
grower, an 
immense 
ame bearer. Ripe 

=) last of June 
and begin- 
ning of July. 
One of the 
z mostpopular 
varieties inall parts of thecountry. The fruit of 
the heart and Bigarreau cherries, Windsor, Black 
Tartarian, Gov. Wood and Napoleon is large. 
The fleshis tender and sweet, On this account 
this class of cherries are sometimes called sweet 
cherries. These varieties offered are best of the 
class for the garden and orchard, and are often 
planted on the lawns and in the door yards as they 
combine decidedly ornament with profit. Price 

lic. each; extralarge 20c. each, 


Gov. Wood.— Large clear, light red, tender and 
delicious. Tree a vigorous grower and most 
productive. End of June. Hangs well on the 
tree. Price lic. each; extra large 20c. each, 


Cherry trees will grow and do well tn the door 
yard, on the lawn, or inthe orchard. 


Napoleon. 
—A magnifi- 
cent cherry 
of the larg- 
est size; pale 
yellow, with 
a bright red 
cheek; flesh 
firm, 


a vigorous, 
erect grow- 
er, and bears 
enormous 
Crops; rip- 
ens late; 
valuable for 
canning, 


NAPOLEON. 


Price i5c. each; extra large 20c. each. 


Ey tlw Spanish. 
(Sweet). Price, 25c. each; $2.50 per 12. 


Professor Budd, of the Iowa Experimental Sta- 
tion, says that a cherry orchard does best when 
planted thickly in rows running north and south, 
and giving a wider space between the rows to 
admit the sun and allow free circulation of air. 
Orchards where the rows were twenty-four feet 
apart, and the trees ten feet apart in the rows, 
have done better than those planted in the usual 
way. 


Duke and Morello Cherries. 
(Sometimes called Sour and Dwarf Cherries.) 


The Duke and 
Morello are very 
distinct from the 
preceding trees,of 
smaller size and 
slower in growth, 
but are much 
» hardier. The 
4 fruit is generally 
j tart and desirabie 

ae pies, canning, 
etc. 


Large English [Morello Cherry. 


Without doubt one of the most valuable of this 
class. Easily grown, generally producing a heavy 
crop. Fruit dark red, quality good, with a rich, 
acid flavor; late. Tree very hardy, and recom- 
mended for extremely cold latitudes. 

Prices, 20c. each ; $2.00 per 12 extra large 
trees, 5c. additional per tree. 


Tontmorency Cherry. 


A beautiful, large, red, acid cherry, of great 
value. Tree, free grower. Itisa noble and profit- 
able variety, and grown extensively for market. 
This variety and English Morello are splendid for 
late marketing and demand high prices. 

Prices, 20c. each; $2.00 for 12; extra large 
trees, 5c. additional per tree. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the Cornell University 
Experiment Station: 

“Cherry growing is one of the neglected indus- 
tries of Western New York. There are practically 
no bearing orchards of sweet cherries, and very 
few of sour cherries. The product is sold both in 
the open market and to canneries. In general, 
the factories afford the better market, although 
well grown and nicely packed fruits, particularly 
of the sweet kinds, find a ready sale in the general 
market. 

** Cherries like a loamy soil which is rich in 
mineral food. They should generally be given 
clean and frequent cultivation until the fruit is 
ripe, and after that the land may be put to rest 
with some clovercrop. Stimulating or nitrogen- 
ous manures should be used cautiously. Sour 
cherries should be planted eighteen to twenty feet 
apart each way, and the sweet ones about ten 
feet farther. Cherries are pruned after the man- 
ner of pruning plums and pears, and should be 
pruned at from three to five main arms, and not 
to a central leader. 

“The curculio is their worst enemy. and it is 
sometimes serious. Jarring the trees is the most 
reliable procedure. 

“The rot, due to a fungus, is particularly bad 
upon the early and soft-fleshed sweet cherries. 
Spray it twice before the fruit is half grown, with 
Bordeaux mixture. Plant varieties least suscep- 
tible to the disease. 

‘“*Cherries for the general market should be 
earefully handpicked, with stems on, and they 
should be neatly packed in small packages. Cher- 
ries forthe general market, particularly the sweet 
kinds, should be handled with as much care as 
strawberries are. The smallest packages are the 
most profitable for the best cherries.” 


Specialties at Special Prices. 


Abundance Plum trees, 4 to 5 feet, well branched, each 15c, 12 for $1.50, 50 for 
$6.00, 100 for $11.00. Cut Leaf Weeping Birch, 6 to 8 feet, at 35c each. 
Bartlett Std. Pear trees, 5 to 6 feet and up, 2 to 3 years old, each 15c, 12 for $1.25, 


50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.50. 


years old, each 10c, 12 for $1.00, 50 for $4.00, 100 for 
trees, ¢ to 5 feet, well branched, each 12c, 12 for $ 


Duchesse Dwarf Pear trees, 3 to 4 feet and up, 2 to3 


$7.50. Early Richmond Cherry 
1.25, 50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.00. 


These trees are just such as agents sell at 75c and $1.00, and such as we have former'y 


sold at 30c each. 


Bright, fresh dug, gilt edged stock. 


For Bargain List see page 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO.,, Rochester, N. Y, 
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PEAR CULTURE. 


Standard Pear trees planted 20 feet apart each - 


way, and Dwarf 10 to 12 feet apart each way, is 
considered a good distance for planting; but 
where land is scarce, trees can be set thicker in the 
row and trees cut out when grown so that roots 
or branchesinterfere. The soil fora pear orchard 
should be somewhat clayey, and yet a rich, sandy 
soil will produce fine pears. The land should be 
kept cultivated, turning the soil early in the sea- 
son, continuing the cultivation up to August. 
Deep cultivation should beavoided. Nothing but 
the gang plow and cultivator should be used in 
the pear, apple or plum orchard. Anything 
which disturbs the roots of the trees is injurious. 
It is not uncommon for the pear orchard of fifteen 
acres to yield from three to five thousand dollars. 
{have in mind an orchard of this size which has 
aggregated eight thousand dollars for five years, 
an average of two thousand dollars a year, and 
smaller orchards would yield large profits per acre. 
I have in mind a pear orchard of two thousand 
trees, the fifst crop of which soid for four thou- 
sand dollars, and the next for thirteen thousand, 
six hundred eighty-four dollars. Do not plant 
pear orchards expecting enormous profits, but 
plant them expecting that the pear trees will 
yield at least double the clear net profit of any 
ordinary farm crop. They will give much larger 
yield. The value of a dozen or more pear trees 
about the home garden or in the fence corners of 
the field, is ten-fold greater than that of any com- 
mercial orchard, for they make home attractive 
and furnish a daily supply for the family which 
would not otherwise be secured. We grow nearly 
all kinds of fruits and find that pears are among 
the most profitable of our orchard fruits, 


Notice-——We will not sellless than 4 trees of a kind 
at doze prices, and no less than ten of a kind it 
50 or 100 prices. Most people order too many va- 
rieties for their own good. Learn which kinds do 
best in your locality and order mostly of those. 


Pull it along or pushit along. It is a good 
thing—‘‘The Wilder Early Pear.’’ 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Sizes and Prices of Pear Trees. 


THE STANDARD PEAR TREES offered 
are 2 to 8 years old, 5 to 6 feet, selected stock. 


PRICES: 18c. each; $2.00 per 12; $6.00 per 50; 
$12.00 per 100. Except where otherwise priced. 


BARTLETT, lic. each; $1.25 per 12; $5.00 per 
50; $9.50 per 100. 


WILDER, IDAHO and VERMONT 
BEAUTY, 25c. each; $2.50 per 12. Extra large 
size trees of all varieties at 5c. per tree additional. 


THE DWARF pear trees are 2 to3 years old, 
8 to 4feethigh. Prices,except where otherwise 
noted, 12c. each; $1.25 per 12; $9.00 per 100. 


DUTCHESSE, lve. each; $1.00 per 12; $4.00 per 
50; $7.50 per leu, 

WILDER and IDAHO, 20c. each; $2.00 per 12. 
Extra large size of all varieties at 5 cents per tree 
additional. 


Concerning Growing Dwarf Pears. 


Nothing is prettier or more profitable with good 
treatment than a dwarf pear orchard. But it 
should not be left to grow in the grass. Dwarf 
pears should be cultivated to get the best results, 
and yet around the lawn at our Clifton home 
there are numerous pear trees which have borne 
in the sod heavy crops for many years. While 
dwarf trees are desirable for the farmer or com- 
mercial fruit grower, they are particularly suit- 
able for the city or village man who has only a 
small piece of ground at his disposal, since a dwarf 
pear can be trained to occupy scarcely more room 
than arose bush. Indeed, the severe cutting back 
induces the formation of fruit buds. Thus I kave 
seen dwarf trees only four feet high which were 
loaded duwn with beautiful fruit almost asattrac- 
tive asarose bush. We never expect to sell dwarf 

ears again at the low prices at which we cata- 
ogue them at present. Indeed we offer all trees 
at prices unprecedented. There is no better way 
of testing new pears than by planting dwarf 
trees, as the trees often bear fruit the second 
year. Specimens Of fruit of dwarf trees are apt 
to be finer than those on standard trees. All 
varieties, however, do not succeed in th; dwarf. 
We mention in this catalogue only those that 
thrive on the dwarf pear root, which is a quince 
root. This quince’ root being very fibrous, an: 
none being cut off in digging, makes the dwarf 
pear the most easily transplanted of all trees. 


MEX 
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TAKEN FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 
Specialities at Special Prices. 

Bartlett Std. Pear trees, 5 to 6 feet and 
up, 2 to 3 years old, each 15c, 12 for $1.25, 
50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.50. Duchesse 
Dwarf Pear trees, 3 to 4 feet and up, 2 to3 
years old, each 10c, 12 for $1.00, 50 for 
$4.00, 100 for $7.50. Early Richmond 
Cherry trees, 4 to 5 feet, well branched, 
each 12c, I2 for $1.25, 50 for $6.00, 100 
for $9.00. 

Abundance Plum trees, 4 to 5 feet, well 
branched, each 15c, 12 for $1.50, 50 for 
$6.00, 100 for $11.00. Cut Leaf Weeping 
Birch,6 to 8 feet, at 35c each. These trees 
are just such as agents sell at 75c to $1.00 
each, and such as we have formerly sold at 
30c each. Bright, fresh dug, gilt edged 
stock, For Bargain List see page 
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WILDER EARLY PEARS. 
Size this year was larger than ever—large as B. Giffard. 


The Wilder Early Pear. 


_ The Wilder Early is a variety that is now claim- 
ing the attention of ail intelligent pear growers. 
The Wilder Early Pear pleases all because; Ist. 


Greatly reduced in size. 


the tree looks well; it isa good grower. 2nd. It 
produces a crop early; two year grafts at the 
nursery and trees 4 years old produce a lot of 
fruit. 3rd. The quality of the fruit is the best. 
4th. One does not have to wait until frost to get 
it; it ripens August lst or before in warmer local- 
ities than ours. Sth. It is so productive—we 
remember one branch bearing 27 perfect speci- 
mens. 6th. It is handsome in appearance. And 
lastly we will mention (althouzh we have not 
uamed by far all its good qualities), it is hardy. 
A patron in Vermont where the mercury goes far 
below zero, writes as follows: ‘**I had Wilder 
Early Pear standing in the open fields with other 
varieties all supposed to be hardy, and, whereas 
the latter were badly injured by the severe winter, 
Willer Early came through alive and bright to the 
tip.” Astorits size we have never claimed size as 
one of its qualifications. Its early ripening, its 
productiveness, high quality, vigorousand healt hy 
growth are the principal claims we have claimed 
for it, in addition to its long keeping qualifica- 
tions, but the last two seasons we are agreeably 
surprised atits size. In 1894 we sent specimens to 
a leading nursery firm in Ohio, who sent us word 
that they were ‘surprised to see the specimens of 
Wilder Early so large, as they had supposed that 
it was a small pear.” Again, in thesame year, a 
patron who procured a tree when it was first 
introduced sent us by mail two or three fine 
specimens, calling our attention that they were 
growa on trees procured of usand that the tree 
bore much larger fruit than he expected. The 
size of the pears sent us was avout the same as 
any average Bartlett. 

Another good point in the Wilder Early Pear is 
that it succeeds well both as a standard anda 
dwarf. This is a pleasing peculiarity, different 
from many of our best pears, and will be hailed 
with joy by many whose garden space is limited. 
The Wilder Dwarf Pear can be planted in any 
dooryard or small garden and will give returns 
soon. The naturai growth of the tree is good but 
can be trained to any desired shape. The foliage 


is large, deep green, retained late and turning to 
rich colors in autumn and for this reason alone is 
desirable for home planting. The prices of 
Wilder are now where all can buy one or more 
trees, too. 


Price of trees, Std., 25c. each; $2.50 per 12; 
Dwarfs, 20c. each, $2.00 per 12; extra large 
trees 5c. per tree additional. 


N Clapp’s Favorite. 


STANDARD AND DWARF.— 
This is without doubt the 
most productive pear in cul- 
tivation. Every tree on our 
grounds, whether in the 
fence corner or in the culti- ¥ 
vated orchard bearsprofuse- *__ 
ly every year. The past Sea- #=== 
son the limbs had to be 
proppedup. Every limb was ; 
a veritable rope of pcars. A splendid pear, 
resembling the Bartlett and ripening a tew days 
earlier; a cross between Bartlett and Flemish 
Beauty ; the tree is hardy and yigorous, either as 
standard ordwarf. Care should be taken to pick 
the fruit ten days before it ripens upon the tree. 
This is a newish pcar, very large, remarkably 
beautiful and a prolific bearer. No collection is 
complete without tt. Larger than Bartlett and has 
a handsome, red side. Thomas Meehan, in writing 
of Clapp’s Favorite, says: ‘‘It is an early pear 
and soon reaches fullsize and the gathering period, 
so soon, in fact, that it_needs practice to know 
just when to pick it. I have a fine tree of it 
planted about twelve years ago, which has borne 
abundantly every year since the second year after 
planting. I had to learn just when to pick the 
fruit. If I leave it on the tree, it will hang till the 
close of August androt atthe core, but I pick it 
the first week in that month. The fruit is then 
set away ina cool place, in preference to a warm 
one, that it may perfect itself slowly. It takes 
about seven or ten days to do this. It is then 
delicious.” 


Prices, standard, each, 18¢.; extra size, 
each, 25c. Dwarf, each, 12c.; extra size, lic. 
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Vermont Beauty. 


STANDARD AND Dware.-—lIt is called the ‘‘Peer- 
less,” and described as follows: Hardy in Vermont 
and Canada; quality the best, good shipper. This 
pear is undoubtedly one of the few which willsoon 
be known throughout the whole country, by the 
demand for its choice andbeautiful fruit, for the 
table and other purposes, It is aseedling found 
on Grand Island, Lake Champlain. This provesits 
hardiness. It is a free grower, an abundant and 
annual bearer. The fruit ripensalittlelater than 
the Seckel, much excels that variety in sizeand 
beauty. Inform the fruitis of full medium size, 
obovate, yellow, and covered on the sunny side 
with a bright carmine red, making it indeed a 
beauty. The flesh is rich, juicy, aromatic, best. 
It will stand at the head of fall pears. It is 
highly recommended by unimpeachable authori- 
ties. It does well as standard and dwarf. 


Standards and Dwarfs, 25c. each; $3.50 per 
12. a large, 5c. additional per tree. 


Flemish Beauty. 


STANDARD AND Dwarr.—A large, beautiful, 
melting, sweet pear. Tree very hardy, vigorous 
and fruitful; succeeds well in most parts of the 
country. Season Sept. and Oct. In reply to an 
enquiry, the Secretary of the Lilinois State Horti- 
cultural Society writes: “If I could plant but 
One pear in your section it would be the Flemish 
Beauty, as it will produce more bushels than any 
other kind.” One Flemish Beauty tree, 20 years 
planted, yielded this year 25 baskets of first-class 
fruit. The baskets held a peck and a half each. 
The tree is Owned by Mr. H. W. Anderson, 
Grimsby, says The Canadian Horticulturist. 


Prices, standard, 20c. each; dwarf, 12c. 
each. Extra large. 5c. per tree additional. 
™~ 


Seckel. 


STANDARD AND DwARF.—The standard of excel- 
lence in pears. Small but of the highest flavor, 
and productive. Tree is stout, slow, erect grower. 
Season, Sept. and Oct. Gives excellent results, 
both as standard and dwarf, succeeds well 
throughout the Northern, Middle and Western 
states. A delicious little pear. 


Prices, standard, 20e. each; dwarf, 12c. 
each. Extra large, 5c. per tree additional. 


©“ Bartlett—Seckel. 


This fine pear originated with Jacob Moore, of 
this state, well known in the horticultural world 
as the originator of several very worthy fruits. 
The name will be better understood when we say 
that this was no chance seedling, but one gained 
by crossing the two old varieties, Bartlett and 
Seckel, and hence the name Bartlett-Seckel. It is 
larger than the Seckel, but not so large as the 
Bartlett. Itisa combination of the Bartlett and 
Seckel, both in quality and appearance. It isa 
decided acquisition in the list of pears. Season, 
late summer. 


Prices, standard, 20c. each; dwarf, 25c. 
each. Extra large, 5c. per tree additional. 


Additional Varieties 


Buffum, 4 


utumn. 
Beurre Bosc, 


Prices of these varieties, 2 to 3 year trees, 
each, 30c. 


Howell, 


Every person who receives this catalogue, 
will receive also in January or February 
next, our 8O-page descriptive spring cata- 
logue without their writing us to send it. 


STANDARD AND DWARF. 


The Bartlett isa king pear. What the Concord 
is among grapes, the Baldwin among apples, the 
Crawford among peaches, is the Bartlett among 
pears. The demand upon nurseries for Bartlett 
trees exceeds those of all other varieties, thus 
nurserymen in budding 100,00€ pear trees bud 
50,000 Bartletts, knowing that the demand will be 
in this proportion. No fruit has ever attained 
the popularity of the Bartlett without good 
reason. The trees of both standard and dwarf, 
bear very soon after planting. They also bear 
abundantly and the fruit is attractive to the eye 
as well as to the taste. It is the most popular 
pear, both for home use and the market, that the 
world has ever known. It is a foreign variety, 
having been grown many years in Hurope before 
its introduction in this country, known there as 
the Williams. It is buttery and melting, witha 
rich, musky flavor. The tree is vigorous and 
rapid in growth. Its season is September. The 
Bartlett may be picked before it has attained its 
full size and it willripen and color beautifully and 
be of very good quality. Many people remove 
half of the fruit in August, ripening this for 
market, thus relieving the tree of its strain and 
securing larger fruit from that which remains 
upon the tree. As the Bartlett is liable to over- 
bear, nearly half the fruit should be removed 
early in the season when about the size of a 
hickory nut. If this isdoneand the trees are kept 
in cultivated soil and well fertilized, they will bear 
profitable crops of the finest specimens imagin- 
able. All pears should always be picked before 
they are fully ripe in order to secure the best 
quality. 

As much as $750 have been realized from one acre 
of these trees. It is also asserted that they can be 
made to bear in this manner year after year, with- 
out failure. 

We prefer the Duchesse to Bartlett for a dwarf 
orchard, and Bartlett to Duchesse for a standard 
orchard, although Bartlett does well asa dwarf 
with us. While we offer Bartlett trees at a very 
low price, the quality issuperior. We havea large 
stock of Bartlett, hence low prices. 

Prices, standard, 5to6 feet, 2 to 3 years 
old, each 15c; extra size, 18c. each. Dwarf, 3 
to 4 feet, 15c. each; extra size, 20c. each. 


Don’t Overlook These Prices. 


Abundance Plum trees, 4 to 5 feet, well branched, each 15c, 12 for $1.50, 50 for 
$6.00, 100 for $11.00. Cut Leaf Weeping Birch, 6 to 8 feet, at 35c each. 

Bartlett Std. Pear trees, 5to 6 feet and up, 2 to 3 years old, each 15c, 12 for $1.25, 
50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.50. Duchesse Dwarf Pear trees, 3 to 4 feet and up, 2 to 3 
years old, each 10c, 12 for $1.00, 50 for $4.00, 100 for $7.50. Early Richmond Cherry 
trees, + to 5 feet, well branched, each 12c, 12 for $1.25, 50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.00. 
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Vv Duchesse Pear. 


(DUCHESSE D’ ANGOULEME.) 


What the Bartlett pear is as a standard, the 
Duchesse pear is as a dwarf. Thatis to say, that 
the dwarf Duchesse pear is planted more largely 
than all other dwarf pears put together. ‘lhisis 
owing to the fact that the Duchesse tree has a 
vigorous and healthy growth, is not liable to be 
affected by blight, and bears uniformly heavy 
crops of exceedingly large and attractive fruit. 
There is no pear in existence which out-yields the 
Duchesse. The fruit is prized asa dessert fruit, or 
for cooking. The Duchesse, like all dwarf pears, 
should have the branches of the last season’s 
growth cut back at least one-half every fall or in 
the spring before growth begins. This is neces- 
sary to prevent the trees getting too tall and top- 
heavy. This cutting back also induces formation 
of fruit buds,and promotes early and abundant 
fruiting. While we recommend the Duchesse for 
general planting, we recommend at least a few of 
other varieties in the same orchard. While the 
Duchesse blossoms produce fruit unaided by other 
varieties, it issuspected that all pears do bett:r 
when different varieties are grown in thesame 
orchard. An excellent commercial variety. It 
does well as a standard but attains perfection asa 
dwarf. We have made more money from our 
dwarf Duchesse than from any other variety. 
The fruit is large, greenish yellow, often russet; 
flesh yellow,with white, melting,buttery and juicy. 
Ripens mid-autumn and later. Itisavariety that 
finds aready sale in market. We recommendit 
highly, especially asadwarf. We have known 65 
specimens to fill a bushel, and 175 to fill a good 
size barrel. Note the low prices on this page. 


Pricesof Duchesse Pear Trees, dwarfs, 
2to 3 years old,3 to 4 ft. high, 12c. each; 
$1.00 per 12; $4.00 per 50; $7.50 per 100; extra 
large trees, 5c. additional per tree. Standard 
trees, pte $3.00 per 12. 


Lucy Duke. 


This isa new pearfrom North Carolina—a vari- 

ety we have been growing for several years. In 

. size itis large, shape pyriform, skin inclined to 

russet, flesh melting, juicy, sweet and excellent. 

Season, Oct. It has been offered the past year by 
One or two leading nursery firms. 


Price, strong 2 year trees, 35e. each. No 
dwarfs. For prices by dozen and hundred 
see page 7. 

To know about size and age of the trees 
offered here, see page 7. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 25, 1894. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO.: We are particularly 


pleased with the six Duchesse pear trees which are 
as good as they sell in local iiurseries here at 75 cents 
each. We shall recommend you to others, never 
Square dealing ought to be nee 


fear. 


BLOCK OF HALF GROWN APPLE AND DWARF PEAR TREES. 
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DUCHESSE DWARF PEAR. 


Note the low prices of Dwarf Trees of the 
Duchesse. 


Idaho.—The Great Fall Pear. 


The Idaho fruited on our grounds this season. 

Prof, J. L. Budd says that Idaho is the hardiest 
of all pears—hardier than Flemish Beauty. There 
are but few pears of recent introduction that have 
attracted such universal attention as this. Orig- 
inating in far Idaho, where we have not been 
thinking it possible that pears could be grown at 
all, in a severe climate,and on not over pro- 
ductive soil, it has yielded fruit that has delighted 
all who have had the pleasure of seeing or eating 
it. President P. J. Berckmans says of this pear: 
*“Ttis avery largeand handsome pear, pale yel- 
lowish green, flesh melting, juicy; quality best. 
Season, September to October. Indications are 
favorable for its becoming one of the most yalu- 
able pears.” ‘*The largest specimen, in flavoris 
very fine, and reminds me of the Bartlett, except 
the flesh of the former is firmer in quality. I 
thinkit willrank fully with this old standard 
variety, if not a little above it,” says Prof. 
H. E. Van Deman, late Chief of Pomological 
Dept. E.S. Carman has fruited Idahoon the 
Rural New Yorker grounds, and he pro- 
nouncedit asuperior pear, sustaining its well 
earned reputation for size, quality and pro- 
duectiveness. The Idaho Pear when well 
known will belargely planted. Hardiness, 
productiveness, and immense size of agood 
quality fruit are not overlooked by the 
American people. 


Prices, standards, 25e. each; dwarfs, 
20c. each; extra large, 5c. per tree 
additional. 


Dwarf Pears should be planted so that 
the point where the bud ison the quince root 
be two or three inches below the surface of 
ground. Our specialties in Dwarf Pears are 
Duchesse, Wilder Farly, Idaho and Vermont 
Beauty, all excellent varieties. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO.,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Kieffer. 


The Kieffer has many admirerson account of its 
splendid growth of tree, productiveness, and sell- 
ing well in market. For the home garden this 
variety will not be a favorite with all, although 
some like the fruit, and everybody admires the 
tree, which isas good an ornamental tree as ever 
graced a lawn or door yard. One fruit grower 
said: “Owing to the question of quality he thought 
it would not sell, but the past season buyers ran 
after him and sought the Kieffer.” Its looks sell 
it. He has 1,600 trees. Those ten years from the 
bud were as large as Bartletts 25 years old. The 
fruit hangs on well and is not liable to be blown 
off, and is good to handle because it is hard when 
fit to pick. Nine hundred and forty trees, eight 
and nine years old, produced last year 791 barrels, 
which sold for $1,028.30, averaging $1.30 per barrel, 
clear of allexpenses. One hundred trees produced 
191 barrels, which sold for $248.80. 

The Kieffer succeeds well:-as a standard but is 
not recommended asa dwarf. ~ iw 

Prices, standards, each, 18c.3; extra size, 
each, 25c. 


Clairgeau. 


STANDARD AND DwArRF.—Very large pyriform - 


shape; yellow and red; handsome and attractive: 
flesh yellowish, nearly melting; keeps sound a long 
time after gathering. Tree a free grower and 
early abundant bearer; a magnificent and 
valuable market fruit. 

Charlies Downing recommended the Clairgeau 
as a profitable market pear. 

Patrick Barry added his testimony to its value 
for marketing. Its points worthy of note are 
beauty, large size, keeping and shipping qualities. 
Season, pick early in October and store until last 
of November. 


Prices, standards, each, 18c.; extra size, 
each, 25c. 


For prices of Standard and Dwarf 
Pears by dozen and hundred see page 7. 


Sheldon, 


STANDARD.—A pear of the firsé quality ; large, 
round, russet and red, melting, rich and delicious. 
Tree vigorous, erect and handsome, bears well. 
As a standard should be more largely planted. 
Season, October and November. It is impossible 
to do justice to this noble variety, either in 
description or illustration. One grower says: “It 
isthe finest table pear in the world. Good for 
canning also.’ Picked early in September and 
stored in a cool Gellar, it will be in good condition 
fortwo months. It is large, handsome, and the 
tree is very productive. Even the smallest pears 
on the tree are delicious. 


Prices, standards only, each, 18¢; 
-extra size, each, 25c. 

WINTER NELLIS.—(Top budded) 5 to6 ft. 
Russet, winter, delicious, productive. Price 
35 cents each, 


LINCOLN (not Lincoln Coreless).—New. 
Nice trees, 35 cents each. 


LINCOLN CoRELESS.—A new winter pear 
much prized by all who have fruited it. 
Price 35 cents each. 


Fatt Planting of Orchards.—My opin- 
ion is that fall planting is generally prefer- 
able to spring planting upon thoroughly 
drained soils, particularly for the hardy © 
tree fruits like apples, pears and plums}; and 
if the ground is in good condition and the 
stock well matured, peaches can besome- 
times set in October with success. The ad- 
vantages of fall planting are several. The 
trees become established during the open 
weather of the fall, and they usually make 
astart in the spring before the ground is 
hard enough to allow of spring planting. 
This early start not only means a better 
growth the first Season, but, what is more 
important, trees which get a very early 
hold upon the soil endure the drouths of 
midsummer much better than trees planted 
in the spring. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y: 


Anjou—Beurre qd’ Anjou. 


STANDARD AND 
DWARF.—A large, 
handsome _ pear, 
buttery and melt- 
ing, with spright- 
ly vinous flavor; 
keeps into mid- 
winter. Tree a 
vigorous grower 
and good bearer. 
Gardening says: 
*“ Anjou, the nob- 
lest Roman of 
them all. The 
tree is perfect in ‘ 
form, and grows with rapidity; quality of the 
fruit is superb, Anjou is smooth, large, light 
green, ripening to a lemon yellow, melting, juicy, 
refreshing. It shoud be picked in October and 
will keep until Christmas.”? This variety is con- 
sidered by many to be the most valuable pear 
grown. It isfoundin every experienced planter’s 
collection and is good everywhere. By all means 
plant this superb winter variety. 


Prices, standard, each, 18c.; extra size, 
each, 25c.; and dwarfs each, 12c.; extra size, 
each, 15c. 


ANJOU—BEST EARLY 
WINTER PEAR. 


! Lawrence.—(Late Winter.) 


STANDARD AND DwARF.—Size medium to large, 
obovate ; golden’ yellow; flesh melting, with a 
pleasant, aromatic flavor. Tree a moderate 
grower and abundant bearer. This is one of the 
best winter pears and one that should be in every 
collection, whether for home use or market. It 
succeeds well either on the pear or the quince. 
Though not over large and showy, its excellent 
quality and productiveness places it high in the 
estimation of all our pear growers. In ten ora 
dozen lists recommended by horticultural socie- 
ties and leading horticulturists in different states, 
Lawrence is named as one of the best varieties. 
Season, December. 


Prices, standard, 20c. each; dwarf, 12c, 
each; extra large, 5c. per tree additional. 


Nurserymen’s Luck. 


The dry hot spring of 1896 was a poor one for 
nurserymen to plant their young seedling stocks, 
upon which they bud apples, Peete: plums, etce., 
for future sales. Not half of the stocks 
planted last spring are alive now. ‘This great 
loss must make higher prices for fruit trees. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO.,, Rochester, N.Y. 


BLOCK OF STANDARD PEAR TREES, 
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AMERICAN BLUSH—THE BEST WINTER APPLE, 


HOW TO GROW APPLES. 


‘‘ He who plants a tree plants hope.” ‘*‘ He who plants an orchard plants a home.”’ 


I have had the experience and know that hilly or rocky fields may often be profitably 
occupied by apple orchards, if thesoil is fertile. Even if the soil cannot be plowed, a profit- 
able apple orchard may be established by mulching the soil about each tree or stirring it 
with a spade or pick until the trees become firmly established. Apple trees require fertile 
soilsuch asis demanded forcorn or wheat. Select an elevated site for any kind of or- 
chard in preference to low ground, unless the low ground is located near a large body of 
water, which protects it from frosts. In planting an apple or other orchard, the best 
method is to mark out the land with an ordinary corn marker the same as for planting 
corn, then locate the trees in every fifth row, if that is the distance you desire. In this 
way your trees will form rows from every point of view, without any trouble in sighting 
or sticking stakes. After the trees are planted the ground is marked between the trees 
for planting corn or potatoes. Sometimes strawberries and other small fruits are planted 
between thetrees. Iknow ofmany orchards in Western New York embracing only an acre 
that have yielded the largest portion of profits of the entire farm; these acre orchards 
would often yield two hundred barrels of apples; sometimes four hundred barrels. I 
have known these apples to net two dollars per barrel; thusin favored seasons this or- 
chard would bring in more money than allthe other crops united, ona one hundred acre 
farm. Hewho would make his farm attractive to family or home, be it in the city or 
country, must surround it with different kinds of fruits. Among these the apple is king. 
No fruit can beput toso many uses asthe apple; itis in season almost the year ’round; 
the earliest coming at harvest, the latest keeping until harvest time. No fruit is more 
wholesome, no tree is more beautiful in blossom. An apple tree which may be purchased 
for fifteen cents you would not have taken out of your garden for fifteen dollars, after it 
had begun to bear its luscious and beautiful crops. The beautiful red apple, the sprightly 
yellow apple, the cunningly striped apple, the delicious tart apple, and the rich sweet 


ap 
American Blush Apple. 


There is no winter apple superior as a 
market or a dessert fruit, to the American 
Blush. It stands at the head, absolutely, of 
all winter apples. Itis of medium to large 
size, oblate, beautiful crimson on yellow 
skin, superlative quality, hardy and produc- 
tive. The flesh of the American Blush is of 
a crisp and tender character, juicy, aromatic 
and the most tempting of allapples. Once 
eaten one cannot forget the peculiar delicacy 
and attractiveness of this highly flavored 
variety. Notonly isit attractive in appear- 
ance and flavor, butitisremarkably reliable 
in bearing—every year in many localities. 
Where other varieties have failed year after 
year, American Blush has yielded large 
crops of marketable fruit. Season January 
to May. Wemakea specialty of this splen- 
did apple because we realize its value to our 
patrons. Thereare other good varieties that 


e—all give you life and health. For Bordeaux mixturesee article on Quince Culture. 


could be propagated more easily, that would 
perhaps make a larger tree in a given time, 
but none that will give our friends better 
returns for a winter fruit. As a dessert 
fruit, cooking fruit, for a shipment to near- 
by markets, or for exportation to England 
it will be found an excellent variety. 

oe 5 to 6 ft. trees, each 18c.; doz. 

elode 


West Troy, N. Y. 
GREEN’S NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—The trees I ordered of you came 
to hand. They are in excellent order and as finea 
lot of trees as I ever saw. 
Yours very truly, E. M.S. 


See prices by doz. and hundred of all 
apples in price list on next page of cata- 
logue. 


(See summer, falland winter apples, over). 
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YELLOW TRANSPARENT. 


Sizes and Prices of Apple Trees. 


The apple trees offered are 2 to 3 years old 
and 5 to 6 feet hich. Extra large trees 3c. 
each additional per tree. (Hxcept when 
otherwise noted.) Prices are 12c. each; $1.20 
per doz.; $8.00 per 100. American Blush, 
18c. each; doz. $1.75. 


For prices of Gloria Mundi, Banana, Fanny and 
Lord Nelson, see bottom of each description. 


Select List of Varieties of Apples. 


We offer anexcellent list of apples comprising 
the best varieties known, but we describe in full 
only those that have proven most valuable to the 
general planter. Planters of orchards would do 
well to confine themselves to three or four leading 
varieties that are known to be reliable, instead of 
planting a few of every variety catalogued. 


Fanny Apple.—The handsomest of all summer 


apples and the finest in quality. Also beautiful in 
form and of good size. The Fanny was recom- 
mended to me by the lamented Charles Downing, 
who sent me specimens which delighted me 
beyond expression. He pronounced it the queen 
of summer apples. It ripens in August; dark, 
rich crimson; firm, juicy, agreeably sub-acid. 
The tree is a vigorous grower and productive; 
originated in Pennsylvania. Treeson our grounds 
have fruited several seasons. Very desirable asa 
dessert fruit. We predict for it a great future. J. 
S. Gaylord, Kan., writes: ‘“*My Fanny trees are 
healthy, thrifty, grow well in orchard, produce 
good crops of fine apples. Bore in ’91, when we 
had no other good apples.” Number of trees 
limited, but those we have are extra fine stock, 2 
to 3 year old. 


Prices, 25c. each; doz. $2.50. 


Additional Varieties—Summer. 


Prices, 15c. each; doz. $1.50. 
Extra large, 18c. each; doz., $1.75. 
Sweet Bough.—Large, sweet; a favorite. 
August. 
“. Yellow Transparent. 


This is a splendid apple coming from Russia. 
Unlike most of the Russian apples, it is of superior 
quality. It is remarkably early, of largest size 
and very beautiful. But the feature that makes 
it particularly desirable is, it is excessively hardy 
and can be safely planted in the most severe 
climate. Itis alsoexceedingly productive and 
bears at an early age. Taken ail in all, itis one of 
the most desirable early apples in cultivation. It 
gains steadily in favor. Two year trees bore in 
the nursery rows on Our grounds, and orchard 
trees bear abundantly every season. One of the 
largest growers in writing of it says: “* On account 
of earliness, size, beauty, quality, hardiness, pro- 
ductiveness and early bearing, it is one of the 
most desirable early apples.’ Dr. Hoskins says, 
‘““Not only for the north but southward it is be- 
coming extremely popular as an early market | 
apple. Itships well and will go safely a long dis- 
tance.”” A. Hansell, of N. J., says: ‘I have 
fruited Yellow Transparent for the past two sea- 
sons, and so well satisfied am I, that last fall I 
planted 150 trees of this variety. It ripens ahead 
of every other apple.”’ A. G. Tuttle, of Wis., 
says: ‘* After 25 years’ experience in fruit grow- 
ing, I am convinced it isthe earliest apple of 
this country, and the best early market apple. 
Itis hardy, an early bearer and very profitable.” 
A fruit grower of large experience says: “I 
know of no horticultural enterprise so promising 
as to planta large orchard of Yellow Transparents 
in the South to supply Chicago and other northern 
markets.” Mr. Gibb pronounced it “the best 
summer apple yet fruited in Minnesota. Price, 


12¢. : 
a ity Red Astrachan. 


This early variety is well known, and a lengthy 
description is not necessary. Its merits are con- 
ceded in nearly every State in this country. 
Always demands a ready sale at paying prices if 
grown for market, and is indispensable for home 
use. Large, roundish, nearly covered with deep 
crimson, Overspread with a thick bloom ; hand- 
some, juicy, good, though rather acid. The treeis 
hardy, a free grower, with large foliage and it isa 
good bearer; highly esteemed on account of fine 
appearance, earliness and hardiness. August. 
Price, 12c. each. 

If You Desire 500 or 1,000 apple trees write for 
special prices. 
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AUTUIIN VARIETIES OF APPLES. 
N Duchess of Oldenburg. 


A large beautiful 
Russian apple; 
roundish; streaked 
red and yellow ; ten- 
der, juicy, pleasant. 
A kitchen apple of 
best quality, and es- 
teemed by many for 
dessert. Treea vigor- 
ous, fine grower and 
-an early and abund- 
ant bearer. Septem- 
ber. Succeeds well 
in the Northwest, 
where most varieties 
fail. The hardiest 
valuable fall apple. In Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin horticultural reports recently published we 
find Duchess the most Yaluable commercial 
variety, free from blight, a sure cropper, hardy as 
an oak, having survived in some instances when 
all others died (except Wealthy), and all in alla 
wonderful variety for those States. It is termed a, 
summer variety in some parts. It keeps long and 
is hoth a summer and fall variety. 


Prices, 12c. each. Extra large, 15c. each. 
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Additional Varieties—Autumn., 


Fall Pippin.—Large yellow, each 15c.; doz. 
$1.50. Extra large, 18c. each; doz., $1.75.. 


Gravenstein.—Large, beautiful. September 
and October. Each 18c.; doz. $1.75. 


WINTER APPLES. 


Ng Wealthy Apple. 


This is a beautiful 
hardy apple, originat- 
ing in Minnesota. It 
is gaining popularity 
each year on account 
of its beauty and 
quality, as well as its 
hardiness. Itispro- 
ductive and an acqui- 
sition almost every- 
where. Fruit large, 
roundish; skinsmooth, 
oily, covered witha 
dark red. Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, vinous, 
sub-acid; quality very 
good. This is one of the few most desirable 
varieties for Minnesota, Wisconsin, _lowa, 
Nebraska, as well as the Eastern and Middle 
States. In season it differs somewhat according 
to locality ; in New York and neighboring States 
zip ECaRCr is December to February, and earlier in 
others. 


Prices, 12c. each. Extra large 15c. each. 


| Shiawassa Beauty.—A beautiful and desirable 
apple; white, striped with red; sub-acid. Season 
October to January. 


Prices, 12c. each. Extra large 15c. each. 


Pound Sweet.—Sweet apples are not planted so 
largely as they should be. There are many people 
who cannot eat sour apples on account of the acid 
affecting their teeth; hence there is a continuous 
demand in the market for sweet apples, which is 
not usually met. Sweet apples sell for larger 
prices than sour, Owing to their scarcity. Pound 
Sweet has been a most profitable and productive 
apple with us. Itis of large size, remarkably free 
from scab or insect depredations, has a pleasant 
quincy flavor, juicy and crisp. Itis enormously 
productive and with us gives more barrels of 
fruit than very many other market apples. Its 
season is from November to January, although 
we have kept ituntil April. It isa slow grower 
in the nursery, hence always scarce. 


Prices, 12c. each. Extra large lic. each. 


" Ns el 
Ne ye 


This superb apple known as Blenheim Pippin in 
Canada and Blenheim Orange in England, origin- 
ated in England. We believe it to be the best 
cooking apple known in this country. In its 
native home it is considered excellent both for 
dessert and culinary purposes. It is planted by the 
hundred in Canada for exportation. Itislarge to 
very large, roundish, striped dull red, flesh yellow, 
quality good. Season with us, December. The 
gentleman from whom we procured our stock of 
grafts has several large trees in his orchard in New 
York State and wishes that half his bearing trees 
were of this variety. Prices realized for the fruit 
have always been more than for any other 
variety. We have fruited it for many years. 


Price, 2 to 3 year trees, 20c. 
Valuable Crab Apples. 


Prices, i2c. each; $1.20 per doz. 3 $8.00 per 
100—for 2 to 3 year 5to 6feet trees. Hxtra 
large 3c. each per tree additional. 


Transcendent, — ; q 
The old favorite, well x 
known in every state 
and territory where 
trees grow. Im- 
mensely produc- 
tive, bright red, one 
of the most pop- 
ular. September 
and October. Beau- 
tiful fruit, and no 
garden is complete 
without one. Tree 
rather irregular in 
growth. 

‘Whitney.—This is 
large crab, and ripenslatter part of August. Very 
hardy and very productive. In flavor very pleas- 
ant; not possessed of so muchastringency as most 
varieties. Very desirable for western States. 

PLANT CURRANTS, the most valuable of all 
small fruits. 

Plant in the fall, which is the best season for that 
purpose, says 8. D. Willard, the veteran Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society. 
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Gloria [Mundi, Largest Apple Known. 


There is a bearing tree of Gloria Mundi apple at our fruit farm. It bears regularly nearly every 
season. The fruit is large and unformly fair and free from defects or worms. It isa handsome 
apple, skin and flesh almost white. Most people would pronounce this apple to be of fine quality. If 
is crisp and juicy—mild sub-acid. At Rochester, N. Y., it is a late fall apple, keeping into early win- 
ter—about with Anjou Pear. It sells at high prices, owing to its fine appearance and large size. It 
is an abundant bearer here, and I have always regarded it as of peculiar value. I am pleased to learn 
that it succeeds over a wide range of country. I have budded Gloria Mundi apple into the nursery rows 
where it makes a fine upright growth. The foliage is large and healthy. C. A. GREEN 


From Meehan’s Monthly. 


Considerable interest has been manifested in the question of the largest apple known since the illus- 
tration given of the one in our last volume. The following note from Prof. 8. B. Heiges, Pomologist 
in the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington, brings to light a still larger one. 

““In a former issue was a description of a very large apple together with an illustration. There is 
in our collection of apples in the division of Pomology the model of Gloria Mundi which surpasses in 
both axial and transverse diameter the one outlined. The accompanying painting will enable you to 
form a proper idea of its immense size.” Planta tree this Fall. Price for large trees, 50 cents each. 
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Baldwin Apple. 


What the Bartlett pear 
is to pears, the Baldwin is 
to apples for the Eastern 
and Middle States. While 
sufficiently hardy for these 
sections, it will not endure 
the severe climate of the 
Northwest. In Western 
New York the advice used 
to bein planting a thousand 
trees plant nine hundred 
and ninety-nine Baldwins 
and plant the other tree a 
Baldwin also. While this 


variety yields larger crops 
or bears’ shipment better or is more 
attractive in color and size and shape than 
the Baldwin. While not of the highest 
quality, it is esteemed as an eating apple 
and for cooking. Thousands of barrels of 
this fruit are exported to England annually. 
For a commercial orchard it can be relied 
upon. Large, bright red, crisp, juicy and 
rich; tree vigorous, upright and productive. 
In New England, New York, Ontario and 
Michigan this is one of the most popular 
and projitable sorts for table or market. 
Season, December to March. Prices, 12c. 
and 15c. 

Northern Spy. 


This is a popular apple in Western New 
York andin many other parts of the country. 
A rapid, upright grower, coming into bear- 
ing later than the Baldwin. The branches 
are willowy, yielding to the wind, therefore 
the fruit is not easily blown off. It is an 
abundant bearer of large and beautiful 
specimens. The flesh is juicy, rich and 
enticing, and it is a long keeper; season 
from January to July; the skin is striped 
and covered on the sunny side with dark 
crimson, delicately coated with bloom. It 
will not endure shipment or harsh treatment 
as will the Baldwin or Ben Davis. Its 
blossoms and leaves expand a week later 
than other varieties. 

This is one of those varieties that witha 
little care will pay the orchardist double 
what it would if neglected. Trees should 
not be crowded as they need sun and air 
to perfect the fruit. An occasional thinning 
of the branches will also be _ beneficial. 
Prices, 12c. and lic. 


Flory or WINTER BANANA Apple. 


New, excellent. The name is most appro- 
priate as it has adelightful banana perfume. 
Charles A. Green pronounces it to be the 
handsomest apple that he ever saw. Itis 
claimed to be very productiveandashardy 
asa Crab. Fruit keeps well till spring; the 
color is a striking red blush onadeep yellow 
ground. Itisof large size and very showy 
in appearance, roundish, inclining to conical, 
stalk three-fourths of an inch long, cavity 
moderate, apex shallow. Originated in 
Indiana. Our stock came direct from the 
originator. Besure that you get it true to 
name. Number of trees limited of this grand 
variety. Price, strong, 2yr. trees, 25c. each. 

The Banana apple produced abundantly 
on our grounds at Clifton Nursery this 
season. Weare much pleased with it. 


Ben Davis. 


No apple has in- 

ereased in popu- 
larity during the 
last ten years as 
has the Ben Davis. 
It used to be con- 
fined to the West- 
ern States, but 
recently has been 
largely planted in |/N ww 
the Middle and [fiitisunqutiue Neg 
Eastern States SSSSSSSSSSSsss3 
with great success. 
Itismore hardy than Baldwin and yet not 
so hardy as the Duchess. More Ben Davis 
apples are grown in the United States than 
any other variety. It bears shipment well; 
it bears fruit at an early age; it is enor- 
mously productive. The apple is attractive 
in form and color. The tree is vigorous, 
hardy and healthy. I1tis a late keeper and 
sells well in the market on account of its 
great beauty and fine appearance. More 
trees are sold of the Ben Davis than any 
other apple throughout the United States. 
Large, handsome, striped with bright red. 
Season January to May. In Kansas, Missouri, 
and neighboring states this apple has been 
planted by the thousand and many orchard- 
ists have made a fortune out of this variety 
aloe. Prices, 12c. and 1ic. 
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- Rhode Island Greening. 


While red apples are usually sought after 
in the markets more generally than those of 
any other color, the Greening holds its own 
on account of its well known qualifications 
as a cooking apple. It has no superior in 
this regard. It is an enormous bearer, and 
bears more regularly every year than many 
other varieties. It succeeds on almost all 
soils and situations. Those who buy trees of 
the Greening must not expect straight trees, 
for they will not grow straight with the best 
treatment that the nurseryman can give. 
Here is a question that tree planters should 
understand. All varieties do not grow 
equally straight. While the Spy, Wealthy, 
Baldwin and Ben Davis may be as straight 
as the ramrod of a gun, the Greening, 
Fameuse and a few other varieties are 
naturally a little crooked in growth. How- 
ever, such trees tend to become straight 
with age, therefore, while there may be 
quite a bend in the greening tree when 


planted, after ten years it will not be per- 
ceptible. -ices, 12c. and 1dc. 
; King. 


(KING OF TOMPKINS CO.) 


A superb red apple of the largest size and 
finest quality. Tree a vigorous grower, good 
bearer and hardy. The King succeeds well 
in Western New York, and onaccount of its 
color and firmness is one of the most desir- 
able for distant shipping. In nearly every 
orchard will be found the good old King 
much prized by the owners. Préces, 12c. 
and 15ce. 


For Prices of Apples by dozen and 
hundred see page 13 of catalogue. 


If You Desire 500 or 1,000 apple trees 
write for special prices. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Additional Varieties of Winter Apples. 


Prices, each, 15c.; doz., $1.50. Extra large, 
48e. each; doz., $1.75. 


pee ; “Y Fameuse. (Snow.) 

m 36 — Well known; splen- 
did. November to 
February. 


Hubbardston None- 
such.-Too well known 
to need description. 
A No. 1 market apple. 
_November to May. 


eS 


Jacob’s Sweet.— 
Large, snowy, rich yel- 
=— Slow; good quality, 
long keeper. 


Rome Beauty.—Large, yellow, shaded with red ; 
\, Sender, juicy, sub-acid. November to February. 
\ Scott’s Winter.—Red, excellent; very hardy. 
Seek no Further.—(Westfield)—One of the 
.. best ; tender, rich and spicy. Nov. to Feb. 
\ Babbitt.—New, deep red, winter. 
Taliman Sweet.—A good sweet variety ; most 
_ -waluable as a baking and keeping variety. 
| Wolf River.—Very large; tree hardy; yellow, 
Shaded with red. Jan. and Feb. ’ 
/ Green Sweet.—A splendid sweet variety; bears 
early; very productive. 
Bellefiower.—Late fall; fine; 
, Stark.—Winter. Large red; hardy. 
Gano.—Bright red; winter; hardy. 


Apple Seedlings. 


These will be ready for shipment after Nov. Ist, 
for winter grafting or planting in spring. 

Prices, per 100, 85c.; per 1000, $7.00. All 
first class, 


If desired by mail add 35c. to hundred prices. 


If 5,000 to 10,000 apple seedlings are needed write 
for special prices. 


Apples, Especially the Winter Varieties, 
are a Fruit of Convenience. 


Tf one is husy at other matters, apple gathering 
@an be delayed days and sometimes weeks, with 
little or no harm; and then one can hold them for 
months, if necessary, to seek better markets. They 
are eminently the standby fruit crop for the 
¥armer. But “figs will not grow of thistles,’”? nor 
ood crops of apples from neglected trees. The 
katter require judicious care and feeding as well as 
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other crops. The insect pest is comparatively a 
new condition that confronts the apple grower. 
Modern science has demonstrated how this evil can 
be remedied successfully. The probability is that 
growers will have this to battle with permanently. 
This being the case the trees in new orchards 
should be planted at least 45 feet apart, so that 
when they are full grown, a team with spraying 
apparatus can be driven all around them. n 
account of proximity of trees it is a somewhat 
difficult matter now to spray most old orchards. 
Many prefer to set apple trees in fall instead of 
spring.—Practical Farmer. 


Grafted Apple Roots. 


The grafted apple roots offered are whole root 
grafts: that is the grafts are united to the crown 
of the seedling, the whole of the seedling root 
(that is desirable for planting) being left on. 


PRICES of grafted roots of general varie- 
ties as offered in this Catalogue. 

$1.10 per 100; $8.50 per 1,000. 

Prices of Fanny, American Blush, Banana 
and Lord Nelson $1.50 per 100. 

For prices by the dozen see mail pages. 

The Grafted Apple roots will be ready for 
shipment after January Ist. Orders should 
be sent in before that date, the earlier the better, 
so that we can graft the varieties desired ready. 
We fruited 83 varieties of apples on our nursery 
grounds this season. 

Grafted Apple Roots by Mail.—After Janu- 
ary Ist we will send postpaid by mail, whole root 
apple grafts, put up specially for mailing varie- 
ties. Yellow Transparent, Duchess, Wealthy, 
Baldwin, Northern Spy, Ben Davis, R. I. Greening, 
Transcendent Crab. 

Prices, 25 cents per 12, 75 cents per 50. 

American Blush, Banana, Fanny and «Lord 
Nelson. 

Prices, 35 cents per 12; $1.00 per 50. All 
postpaid. For prices by the 100 and 
1000 by express or freight see page 


Fruit Crop in New York State. 


Apples will be an immense yield here. No fun- 
gus this year, and spraying not necessary. A 
large fruit grower offered $5 for every wormy 
apple found in his orchard. One man here has 
sold 10 acres of apples on the trees for $700.—No 
picking--no hoeing. Plums are only bearing 
moderately. Peaches are a light crop. Small 
fruits have been very profitable. Apples over 
the whole United States are 65-100 of a crop. 
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Sizes and Prices of Plum 
Trees. 


OUR PLUM TREES are on 
Jum roots. They are 5 to 6 ft. 
Bed, not over 2 years old and first 
class. 


PRICES, 20c. each, $2.00 per 12; 
$13.00 per 100, (except where other- 
wise priced.) 

EXTRA LARGE TREES 5c. 
additional per tree, 

ABUNDANCE JAPAN PLUM, 
4to 5 ft., well branched, 15c. each, 
$1.50 per 12; $6.00 per 50;$11.00 per 100. 


PRICES OF OTHER JAPAN 
PLUMS AND LARGER SIZED 
ABUNDANCE. See next page after 
description. 

VORK STATE PRUNE: 4 ft. 
trees, 25c. each; $2.50 per 12; 5 to 6 
feet trees, 85c. each; $3.50 per 12; 
extra large, 50c. each. 


PLUM CULTURE. 


Perhaps no fruit needs more fre- 
quent manuring than the plum, owing 
to the great crop of fruit that it bears. 
It will also succeed on sandy soil. 
Plum trees require frequent culti- 
vation. Plum trees can be planted 
much closer together than the apple 
or pear, and yet in field cultivation 
it isnot best to crowd any kind of 
fruit trees, but in gardens, plums will 
fruit well when planted ten or twelve 
feet apart. Plums, like grapes and 
other attractive fruits, should be 
marketed in smali packages, Light 
baskets holding five orten pounds are 
most attractive. I have known far- 
mers to knock plums off the trees 
with poles, throw them into bushel 
baskets and in this bruised condition 


offer them for sale, then complain 


Note special prices on the Abundance 
Japan Plum! See description over. 


Interesting to Plum Growers. 


“In the effort to improve our plums by cross- 
breeding we will deubtiless achieve better results 
by resorting to the Japanese varieties, since they 
possess some desirable characteristics which the 
European plums do not, particularly vigor and 
productiveness. So faras tested, these Japanese 
varieties give satisfaction in the West. Some of 
them have withstood a temperature of thirty-seven 
degrees below zero at Geneva, Nebraska, without 
the slightest injury. By watching them side by side 
with our hardy natives the past four years and 
witnessing their splendid behavior, I have been 
forced to the conclusion that there is a close 
relation between our natives and these Japanese 
introductions. In their large size and fine qual- 
ities lie the condensed improvements brought 
about by, perhaps, thousands of years of selec- 
tions, while our natives have been left to improve 
under the operation of the law of ‘‘the survival 
of the fittest.”--From Nebraska State Horticul- 
tural Report. 

Please don’t forget that our plum trees are on 
plum roots, which are far ahead of peach roots, 
will last as long again; that our largesize trees are 
extra large and fine this year; that our general 
size plum trees are as good as can be bought, and 
that Abundance, Burbank, Lombard, Bradshaw 
and York State are excellent varieties. 


Note our special prices for Abundance 
Japan Plum, See description over. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y: 


that fruit growing does not pay. 
Had they packed in clean, small 
baskets they would have received 
twice as much for their fruit. The 
plum is not excelled as a profitable market fruit. 
Single trees have been known to produce ten dol- 
lars’ worthof plums. Plums can be grown profit- | 
ably in the hennery; hens destroy the curculio 
which hide under the trees. In large orchards 
the curculio has often proved a benefactor in- 
stead of an enemy, simply thinning out the 
superfluous fruit. (See Green’s Book on the Plum, 
price 25 cents, for further instructions.) 

WhenI was a boy I liked to eat plums, and I 
have not reformed in this regard inlater years. 
But they are more pientiful than in old times. 
The tendency of plums is to overbear, and they 
bear with regularity almost every year. This is a 
favorite fruit with the housewife, and sells readily 
in the market at good prices. Itisattractive, put 
up by nature in beautifully tinted wrappers, and 
can hardly be passed without a temptation to buy 
or taste the delicacies within. Plum trees bear at 
anearly age. The yield of plums from anacreis 
surprising. : 

I have noticed recently that some orchardists do 
not pretend to plow the ground close to the trees 
but allow a strip along the rows to be covered 
with grass, although the space between the rows 
is thoroughly cultivated: dwarf pears are grown 
inthesame manner. The first three or four years 
however, it is easy to cultivate close to the rows 
with horse cultivator, and no grass is allowed to 
accumulate there. This I consider well, for if it 
is impossible to cultivate close to the tree, by all 
means keep the space between the rows cultivated. 

NO SUBSTITUTION.— It is not often that we 
get oversold on varieties offered, but sometimes 
it happens, so our friends would confer a favor by 
naming asecond choice, or by directing us to make 
a selection (this we would do with good care) in 
case we run short on any variety, or else say “No 
substitution.” 
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Abundance, 


Fruit, large, showy and beautiful. 
turning to arich, bright, cherry color with a de= 


cided white bloom, and highly perfumed, Flesh | 


light yellow, exceedingly juicy and tender, and of 
delicious sweetness impossible to describe. 


at is also excellent. Its season is early in 
August in this State, adding to its special value. 
The editor of The Rural New Yorker writes: 
“From one little Abunduince tree we picked 10 
ecks of fruit. The quality is excellent. When 
ully ripe they are full of juice. The flesh is ten- 
der and there is mingled with the plum a peach 
flavor that is refreshing and agreeable.’? ‘That 
the Abundance proves to be about all that is 
claimed for it, seemsnow asettled fact. It is to 
us a blessing and a revelation—a blessing that 
we may enjoy plums of our own raising, and 
areyclation in that we have never before been able 
to raise plums because of the curculio. 
4th, °95, the Rural New Yorker says: 


Sight to behold. The branches are wreaths of 
fruit, and they 

held up by props and ropes. For twenty years on 
and off, the R. N. Y. has tried so-called curculio- 


proof plums. We have never used insecticides or 


jarred the trees to destroy them, and we have } 
j Plums are not 
raised in the vicinity simply because the people 

are not willing to put themselves to the trouble | 


mever before had a crop of plums. 


of jarring the trees, and they know from experi- 
ence that they cannot raise plums without doing 
so. Now here we have the Abundance loaded 


down with beautiful fruit, while not a precaution | 
Blessed } 


has been taken to destroy the curculio. 
be the Abundance! It is well named. 


—" Upon my grounds is an Abundance plum. It ——— 


has been heavily loaded with fruit, while others 
of European plums have been almost complete 
failures so far as fruit ig concerned. Why the 
Japan plum should succeed when the others 
failed, may not be satisfactorily explained ; but 
with me it has been a more sure and constant 
bearer, and the fruit has been less troubled by 
the curculio and by the plum rot than the varieties 
of the domestic plum.”—C. H. P., in Country Gen- 
eman.. 


Price of trees, 4 to 5 feet, well branched, 
each 15¢e.; $1.50 per 12; $11.00 per 100; larger 
trees 25c. each; $2.50 per 12. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A BLOCK OF JAPAN PLUM IN 
THE NURSERY, 
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Amber, )) 


Stone | 
Small and parts readily from flesh. Forcanning } 


August { 
“The § 
Abundance Japan Plum tree on our groundsisa } 


as well.as_the tree itself, are | 


Burbank Japan Plum. 


This ripens later than the Harly Abundance. 
There are few or none of the Japanese plums so 
far generally tested, that have proven of so much 
worth asthe Burbank. Itisan abundant bearer, 
and several years’ trial has proved it to be hardy 
in almost the entire United States. Certainly it 
will endure the winters as far north as the central 
parts of New York and Iowa. The fruit is of 
medium size, rarely more than 1% inches in 
diameter. In form roundish conical, tapering to 
a blunt point opposite the stem ; stem stout, one- 
half inch long; suture, almost wanting; surface 
smooth, with but little bloom ; scattering dots 
and streaks of russettsometimes apparent; dots 
numerous brownand very small; color, reddish 
purple over rich yellow, which often shows 
through in patches; skin of medium thickness, 
tender and peels from the flesh when fully ripe; 
flesh amber yellow, tender, juicy; flavor rich, 
Sweet, aromatic; quality best; stone small, 
plump, adhering to flesh.—H. HK. VANDEMAN. 


Prices, 25c. each; $2.50 per 12; $15 per 
1005,.extra large at 5c. per tree additional. 


Satsuma Japan Plum. 


The fruit is rather large, sometimes 2 inches 
in diameter or more; forin nearly round ; cavity 
shallow; stem short and stout; suture distinct; 
surface a little rough with slight bloom; dots 
dark brown, distinct, numerous; color dark 
purplish black; skin almost tough; flesh firm, 
juicy, dark purple; medium; stone small,plump, 
adhering to flesh; flavor rather tart, peculiar ; 
quality best. 

Mr. J. H. Hale givesit as his opinion that the 
Japanese plum will in afew years revolutionize 
plum cultivation in Connecticut, and that this 
delicious fruit will become as abundant and 
cheap in the home and the market as apples or 
peaches. 


The Willard Japan Plum. 


This new Japan Plum, Extra Karly, being the 
first plum to ripen of all the plums yet intro- 
duced. 

Prices, 35c. each; $3.50 per 12. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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YORK 


STATE PRUNE, 


AS GROWN IN LARGE ORCHARDS NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


York State Prune. 


Tn onesense this is a new prune and in another 
itisnot. It has been largely grown in New York 
State, where large orchards may be seen at the 
present day in fruiting, but I am not aware of 
any orchards in existence outside of this State; it 
is a chance seedling, evidently a cross between 
the German Prune and the Fellenberg (Italian 
Prune.) It combines the good qualities of both of 
above varieties; it is shaped like a prune, much 
larger than German Prune, skin dark blue coy- 
ered with bloom. long stalk, flesh yellow, juicy 
and sweet and of superior qualities, separates 
freely from the stone and ripens about the first 
of October ; the tree is a vigorous upright grower 
and bears heavily atanearly age. This excellent 
variety of plum is no experiment, since it has 
pees fo extensively grown and its good qualities 

ested. 

It originated asfollows: Ina settlementlargely 
of German people, the German Prune was exten- 
Sively grown, propagated from seed. These good 
people assumed that the seed would produce Ger- 
man Prunes without variation. This is one of 
the seedlings which varied from its parent 
materially, more closely resembling the Fellen- 
berg than the German Prune. The fact that it 
was grown in an orchard onthe supposition that 
it was a German Prune is the reason for its having 
been somewhat disseminated under that name. 
But the German Prune is a slow and struggling 
grower in the nursery, while the York State 
Prune is yigorous and upright, which was the first 
indication that the planters perceived that it was 
a different variety. 

2,000,000 pounds of Fellenberg Plums, (Italian 
Prunes) were grown last year in Washington 
State, showing the popularity of the prune. 

A prominent New York State fruit grower 
writesas follows: ‘“I have alarge orchard in full 
bearing of York State Prunes, and in the same 
orchard 20 Fellenberg (Italian Prunes.) The 
Italian Prunes in shape and color are the same as 
York State but are much smaller than the 
York State. I am not sure that the Fellenberg 
thas the shipping and keeping qualities of the York 
State. Imuch prefer the York State to the Fellen- 
berg for market p oses. York State will 
average a third larger than German Prune. Fruit 
of York State is large, dark blue, covered with 
delicate bloom, very attractive in appearance, 
rich and juicy in quality, frees-one. Z have 185 
grees in full bearing. 


A former president of the American Association 
of Nurserymen writes: ‘The York State Plum is 
unquestionably a seedling of German Prune. It 
is larger than German Prune, resembling in size 
more nearly the Fellenberg. it is prune shaped, 
good size and a splendid seller. I never saw a 
handsomer sight than an orchard of York State 
Prunes in full bearing at South Byron, N. Y. Ger- 
man Prune is a poor grower in the Nursery, while 
York State isa strong growing variety. 

Prices, for large trees of York State 
Prune 50c. each; 2 year, medium size, 35c., 
and 2 year 4 ft. trees, 25c. each. 


For doz, and 100 prices of all varieties see page 18. 
‘J 
* German Prune. 
Medium oval; purple or blue; juicy, rich, fine. 
Tree moderately vigorous and very productive. 
One of the best. September. 


Prices, 20c. and 25c. each. 


., Bradshaw. 


A very large and fine early plum, dark violet 
red, juicy and good. Tree erect and vigorov §; 
very productive, valuable for market. 

This plum resembles Niagara in size, color and 
general good qualities. Itis a grand variety, and 
no collection is complete without it. It is becom- 
ing better known each year and is a great fav- 
orite for home use on account of its fine quality, 
and for market, for the reason that it is possessed 
of great beauty and large size, and is enor- 
mously productive. 


Prices, 20c. each; extra large 25c. each. 


DON’T FAIL to submit a list of your 
Wants and get our Prices before placing @ 
large order for any kind of Nursery Stock. 
Apples, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grape, 
Small Fruits, Ornamentals, Currant Cuttings, 
in surplus, on which surprisingly low prices 
will be given on application. 


If a small order is needed don’t send list 
for prices, see catalogue. : 
. All patrons of this falland previous seasons 
will receive ou¥ spring catalogue in January 
or February cithout applying for it. 
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rlORE PLU TREES. 
‘ Lombard. 


The Lombard is a great favorite for. e follow- 
ing reasons: the tree seems to adapt itself to any 
locality; it is extremely hardy, producing good 
crops where many varieties will not even grow; 
itisa strong growing tree—trees on our grounds 
5 years of age being aslarge again as some other 
varieties planted the same year; it is exceedingly 
productive. My experience has been that it out- 
yields most other varieties, and yet all varieties of 
plums are remarkably productive. It is not equal 
to some varieties in quality, and yet it isenjoy- 
able eaten out of hand and desirable for canning 
and other domestic purposes. Those who are not 
familiar with the superior varieties would consider 
this delicious. The fruit usually hangs so thick 
on the limbs that we are compelled to thin 
out one-half. The more 
you thin it, the larger, 
brighter and better the re- 
maining fruit will be. 
It is a handsome reddish 
plum, the flesh yellow, juicy 
and pleasant. Season, Aug- 
ust. More than one of the 
leading fruit growers have | 
planted the Lombard tree 
especially for astock for top 
budding and grafting slow 
growing varieties, asit is one 
of the most vigorous grow- 
ers, and gives great satisfac- 
tion for this purpose. It is 
an excellent variety anyway. 


Prices, 20c. each ; $2.00 
rer 12; $12.00 per 100. 


LOMBARD. 
(Much reduced.) 


‘Niagara Plum. 


This plum, comparatively new, has become 
exceedingly popular through Western New York, 
where it originated. Itisa very early plum and par- 
ticularly valuable for this reason. Itisared plum, 
large size, making an attractive appearance in 
market, and possesses good shipping qualifica- 
tions. It bears enormous crops of fruit with 
great regularity. Noone will be disappointed in 
planting the Niagara Plum, either for home use 
or for market. The tree is an upright grower, 
vigorous and healthy. I recently visited a plum 
grower in Niagara county, who was shipping one 
thousand bask >ts daily of the Niagara plum. He 
informed me that it was bringing the highest 
Buc in the ma. ket and was a veritable gold mine 

o him, 


20c. each, $2.00 per 12; extra large, 5c. each 
additional per tree. 


Plums—Additional Varieties. 


Prices of below varieties, 25c. each, $2.50 
per ro extra large trees, 5c. each additional 
\per tree. 


Geuii.—Very large, deep purple. Early Sep- 
tember. 


Imperial Gage.—Medium to large, oval een- 
ish ; one of the best. August. aa aye 


Moore’s Arctic.—Dark blue, hardy, productive. » 


Pond’s Seedling.—Large, light red, productive. 
September. 

» Prunus Pissardii—An ornamental plum, pro- 
ducing fruit, The most striking ornamental fruit 
tree grown. Price, 4 to 5 ft., 35c. See descrip- 
tion in ornamental pages. 


Prunus Simoni.—(Apricot Plum).— Medium to 
large, brick red color. Bears very young, 
_ Reine Claude.—( Bavay’s Green Gage.)—Round- 
ish, oval, greenish, marked with red in the sun;a 
great favorite. 

Saratoga.—Much like the good old Lombard. 


*y_ Coe’s Golden Drop.—Large, oval, yellow; rich. 
September. Price, 30c. each, $3.00 per 12. 


PEACHES, 


Pach trees we do not advise you to plant in the 
fall, since they do not succeed so well as other 
trees when fall planted. Should you decide to 
plant afew, we will supply at the following prices: 
Prices for peach trees, of all the kinds named 
herein, 15c. each, for selected trees 3 to 4 feet _ and 
up, except when otherwise priced. No June 
budded peach trees for sale in the fall, 


\ Crosbey Peach. 


A fine, large, handsome yellow peach, with 
remarkably small pit, that bears regular crops 
north of the peach belt. Quality delicious. Sea- 
son follows quickly after Early Crawford, which 
is an excellent time for putting on the markets. 
Crosbey is now so well known that it will be no 
experiment planting it. It has now been planted 
in nearly, if not all peach growing States, and is 
spoken of in the highest terms. Many large 
orchards of this variety have been planted the 
‘past two seasons. The Rural New Yorker, Coun- 
try Gentleman, American Cultivator, American 
Agriculturist, and other leading horticultural and 
agricultural papers, have continually drawn at- 
tention to it by very favorable comments. The 
strongest claim for its superiority made over other 
varieties, is the frost-proof character of its fruit 
buds. For eleven successive years Crosbey has not 
failed to fruit abundantly, many times when ail 
other varieties failed. 


Prices, 3 to4 feet or more, 18c. each; $1.75 per 
2. 


Elberta Peach. 


Large, yellow, with red cheek, juicy and high 
flavored; flesh yellow; freestone. Season medium 
eariy, following quick upon early Crawford. 

This is truly a fine peach, noted for its large size 
and fine appearance. Fruit of Kiberta was quoted 
from one-third to one-half higher than any other 
variety of its season in New York and other lead- 
ing markets the past season. J. H. Hale, the 
Peach King, knew what he was about when he 
planted 60,000 trees in an orchard of 100,000 five or 
six years ago. The tree is an excellent grower, 
strong and healthy and very productive. Our 
Chas. A. Green has seen it in the North and in the 
South and is convinced that this variety is an ex- 
eellent one in every way. 


Prices of Elberta. Strong trees 4to5 ft. 18c. 
each ; $1.75 per 12. i 


More Good Peaches, 


Price well branched tree 3 to 4 feet, 15c. each; 
» $1.59 per 12. 


Alexander.—Medium to large; skin greenish 
white, nearly covered with deep, rich red, flesh 
melting, juicy, sweet. Tree vigorous and pro- 

ductive ; ripens two weeks before Hale’s Early. 
* Mountain Rose,—Large roundish; skin whitish, 
nearly covered with dark red; flesh white, juicy, 
very good, freestone, Tree vigorous and very 


. . productive. 


Crawford’s Early.—A magnificent, large yel- 
low peach of good quality. Tree vigorous and 
prolific ; its size, beauty and productiveness make 
it one of the most popular varieties. Beginning: 
of September. 


* Old Mixon Free.—Large; greenish white and 
red; flesh pale, juicy and rich, Tree hardy and 
productive; a most valuable variety. Succeeds 
Crawford’s Early. A noble peach. 


* Stump the World.—A New Jersey variety >; 
red and white, handsome, good size and fine 
quality. Very productive. End of September. 


. Crawford’s Late.—A superb yellow peach; 
very large, productive and good; ripens here 
about the close of the peach season. Last of 
September. 

Hill’s Chilit.—Medium sized; oval; skin yel-— 
low shaded with dark red; flesh half melting; 
sweet; of medium quality. Very much esteemed 
in some localities because of its hardiness and 
productiveness. 
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HOW TO GROW QUINCES. 


This fruit is not generally grown as one might 
expect, considering the profit there is in the work. 
It is really a rare thing to see a quince orchard of 
any size. We find quince trees scattered here and 
there on the farms, but very rarely a whole 
orchard devoted entirely to these fruits. 

The quince top is as hardy as most varieties of 
apples, and can be grown almost anywhere if the 
root is protected. Afteradry fall it will pay to 
throw water on the ground over the roots of 
quince trees that are planted where the soilis dry. 
If this is done just before the ground freezes up, 
the coating of ice near the surface will prevent 
deep freezing of the roots. Quince trees are most 
often planted by farmers in the corners of fences 
where snow banks lie longest. There is reason for 
this because the roots are best protected. The 
tree also requires pretty rich soil, and _ especially 
rich in potash. Wehave known a number of fail- 
ures from poverty of soil in a locality where the 
quince tree properly cared for yields large crops 
of fine fruit.—From Am. Cult. 

Trim each year in March, cutting back two- 
thirds of last season’s growth and thinning out 
branches that are too close. Cultivate freely and 
early, manure bountifully and spray during June 
and July with Bordeaux Mixture. Compound 
as follows: Copper Sulphate, 6 pounds; quick 
lime, 4 pounds; water, 40 to 50 gallons, Nothing 
could be more attractive than the quince in 
fruit or in blossom. The fruit remains on the 
tree a long time after coloring before ripe enough 
to gather, hence being desirable for that reason 
asan ornament. But it is for its excellence asa 
canning fruit, for marmalades and jellies, that 
the quince is especlally esteemed. 


The Alaska Quince. 


as 


This comparatively new 
quince introduced by us 
sume years ago is still 
pleasing us well. Our 
special claims for this valu- 
able new variety are its 
early bearing produc- 
J. tiveness, earliness and 

hardiness. It is a beau- 
tiful quince in shape and 

> ~ color, and of a large size. 
Its equal has never been seen for early bearing. 
We have frequently noticed trees from one-year 
buds last season that were borne to the ground 
with one or,more perfect specimens, while three 
year treeswereloaded. We marketed fruit picked 
from three-year-old trees in the nursery row. 
We offer this variety with confidence. Give go d 
culture on rich soil and it will delight you. 

Price of trees well branched 3 feet and up, 35c. 


each, $3.50 per 12, . 


“. Meech’s Prolific Quince. 

This variety is holding its good name and pleas- 
ing all who are fruiting it. It is rightly named 
Prolific, being prolifle in growth, prolific in yield, 
and prolific in all good fruit points that go to 
make up agood fruit. As grown on our grounds 
with liberal culture itis of large size and of per- 
fect form, 95 per cent. being first class specimens 
out of several bushels picked the past season. 
The fruit is remarkably firm and bears ship- 
ment well, It is indeed a valuable variety for 
every locality where quinces can be grown. The 
tree is hardy here. Prices of trees 3 to 4 feet, 
well branched, 25c. each, $2.50 per12, Extra large 
trees: each. 


The Orange Quince. 


This variety is well known and everywhere pop- 
ular (called apple quince in some parts.) Its 
large, golden yellow fruit of fine quality is to be 
seen in more vor less quantities in nearly every 
garden or orchard every season as it rarely fails 
to produceacrop. Price of trees 8 to 4 feet, well 
branched, 20c. each, $2.00 per 12, Extra large size 


25c each. 
Additional Varieties, 


CHAMPION.—A favorite in some parts of the 
country. A good quince, rather late. Price of 
well grown trees 25c. each. 


e Royal Apricot. 

FAUT RN Large; yellow, 
with an orange 
cheek; juicy, 
rich and delic- 
ious; a very 
fine variety and 
well deserving 
a place inevery 
garden or orch- 
ard. Myatten- 
\\\\ tion to this va- 

“\\ riety was first 


3 
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NN ’ World’s Fair. 
A eh Its size (as large 


as an average 


its shipping qualifications, 
superior flavor. 


Price of trees 2 years old and 4 feet up, 
25c. each ; $2.50 per 12. 


re, ehh RUSSIAN VARIETIES.—Price, 


great beauty and 


large, each, 25c.; doz., $2.50. 
The Tree Cranberry. 


_ We would like to see this valuable fruit-produc- 
ing and truly ornamental tree or shrub intro- 
duced into every garden. For this reason we 
have lowered the price. It is very productive of 
fruit which is used for sauce, jeilies,etc. We have 
seen children roaming the swamps over searching 
for this fruit of the Cranberry for home use. In 
bushit is very hardy and gives best results on rich 
black woodland. Itsnative elementis low muck 
land, but it does well, and adapts itself to any fair 
location. We like it as an ornamental, too. “Its 
beautiful red fruit clings to the branches in 
winter. When viewed against a background of 
dark evergreens the effect is most pleasing. They 
usually grow in clumps, like the lilac, but can be 
trained into snug little trees, with well balanced 
tops. Nothing is more showy than the high bush 
Cranberry, asits brilliant scarlet fruit lights up 
its heavy foliage. Beautiful during spring and 
summer in flower, foliage and habit, and doubly 
useful for the new charm they develop, as their 
fruit ripens in autumn.”—Garden and Forest. 


Price of strong bushes 3 feet up, 15c 
each ; $1.50 per 12. 

DWARF JUNEBERRY.—Strong transpl 
bushes, each, 10c ; $1.00 per 12. = pee 


RUSSIAN MULBERRY. — Hardy, rapid 
growing timber tree ot value; useful in silk cul- 
ture. Fruit small and sweet. This variety is 
also much used as a lawn tree on account of its 
effective cut foliage. We are not surprised that 
it is a favorite. 

Price of trees2to 3 years old and 5 feet 
or more, 25c. each; $2.50 per 12. 


Frosted Trees.--Sometimesin early spring an@ 
late fall, boxes or bales may be slightly frozen en 
route to their destination. Patrons should never 
worry about this. Always put the boxes or bales 
ina cold cellar well covered with blankets, and 
thaw out in the natural way, or bury it entirely in 
earth, without disturbing the trees in the box or 
bale. Ina week or less you will find the stock in 
perfect condition. In no case take the trees into 
a warm atmosphere. 


Dried up Trees.- 1t sometimes happens that 
a portion of the treesin baie or box may appear 
dried. In this case bury the trees, root and 
branch, in moist soil, and in two or three days (in 
nearly every instance) the whole lot will be found 
bright and fresh, and in proper condition for 
setting. 


If you know of any one who would like our 
pics iag: Hiei send us his address ona postat 
card, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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RED RASPBERRIES. 
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BUILD A MONUMENT 


MOUNTAIN HIGH . 
FOR 


Ba Wve LOUD ON. 


HE HAS THE GREATEST 
BERRY ON EARTH. 


FIRE THE CANNON! 


LET THE EAGLE SCREAI1! 
SOUND THE GEU-GONG! 
LOOK OUT FOR THE EARTHQUAKE ! 
THE AVALANCHE IS COMING! 


Loudon new Red Raspberry has surpassed all 
previous records this year (1896.) It is Monarch 
of the Garden and Field. 


From one and one half acres at Rochester, N. Y., 
this season of 1896, we have sold to date (July 20th) 
$357.00 worth Loudon red raspberries, and there 
are fully $50.00 worth now on the bushes. The 
total soldwas 4,721 quarts (over 14%¢ bushels.) 
The price for the fruit opened at lic. and sold 
down to 8c. per quart, since Rochester is the 
poorest market in the county, owing to the great 
competition from so many fruit growers. Mr. 
Loudon seldom sells for less than 15c. This crop 
of fruit has been secured on plants grown from 
propagation, and not forfruit, and on poor soil. 

he young suckers are all allowed to grow, and 
the soil was cultivated only one way. They were 
not hoed at all. 


With good soil and such high culture, in hills, 
as is usual, Loudon would have given a much 
larger yield. At our Clifton farm the Loudon 
has done even better than here. It bears best on 
strong, clayey loam, but succeeds well on sand. 

t our farm the size and yield was immense. 
Loudon beats the world. Itis superior to Cuth- 


bert on account of hardiness, size, brighter color, 
firmness and quality. A large fruit grower here, 
who has been incredulous, says he is now cone 
vinced that Loudon is more profitable than 
Cuthbert, and he will plant all the Loudon he can 
afford to pay for. From various parts of the 
county we get word that Loudon is ahead of all. 
competitors. 

It is the King Berry. It defies competition. 
It is the coming fruit. It is the Colossus of the 
fruit stands. 

Guarantee.—So confident am I of the value of 
Loudon, I will offer here to refund the money 
paid me after this date for plants should Loudon 
fail, after thorough trial on suitable soil and 
location to be what I claim for it—which is that it 
is the most valuable bright red raspberry known 
to date. Itstood 20 degrees below zero at Roch= 
ester last winter uncovered. 

When the thermometer marks lower than 20 
degrees of frost, no red raspberry can be relied 
upon without protection, which is easily given, 


CHAS. A. GREEN, 
Rochester, N. Y.. 


Chas. A, Green and all Horticulturist 
Looking for a Good Thing Known 
to be Good. 


If every fruit grower in the U. S. and 
Canada, could call now and see the Loudon 
in full bearing on our farms, they would 
exclaim as we do—‘‘ There is only one Red 
Raspberry and that is the Loudon.” Itisas 
near a perfect red as I ever expect to see. 

M. A. THAYER, Wisconsin. 
July 20, 1896. 
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Read What He Says. 


The Loudon is truly a marvel. Upin the 
old orchard above the Abry House where 
the soil is moist, deep, (not rich) the 
berries on plants set one year agoare as large 
as average strawberries. The bushes are 
loaded from bottom to tip. 

K. H. Burson. 


SCOTTSVILLE, July 24, 1896. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 

DEAR SIRS :—I was very much pleased with the 
appearance of the Loudon Raspberry as grown on 
your grounds at Clifton. They are the largest, 
firmest and handsomest red raspberries I have ever 
seen; superior flavor, something like the old 
Antwerp. I would like to plant some another 
season if not too high in price. 

Resp. yours, 
JOSEPH A. MORGAN, 
Fruit Grower, 
Scottsville, N. Y. 


Prices.—Notice that the price has been cut 
down one half. Buy now, for later, plants will be 
scarce and cannot be found for love or money. 
That will occur when all have learned its value. 

Prices, $1 per 12, postpaid; $4 per 50; $8 
per 100; price per 1000 given on application. 
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RASPBERRY CULTURE. 


Raspberries succeed on all good soils, yet they 
should hayeone which is well drained, but moist 
and easily worked. A sandy or clay loam is excel- 
lent. The one thing which they will not abideis a 
wet, heavy soil, or standing water about the roots. 
When planting the black raspberry plant, the top 
of root where new shoots start should be the part 
most observed. Let the germ be covered two 
inches with light, moist soil and the soil about the 
roots trod firmly. Raspberries, both red and 
black, are among the most easily grown of any of 
the small fruits. The black raspberry requires 
more room between the rows than the red, owing 
to its spreading character, and yet, if properly 
pruned, itmay be kept low growing and within 
limited space. The red raspberry sells for higher 
prices ordinarily than the black, but the black 
raspberry usually yieldS more bushels per acre 
than the red. Black raspberries should be planted 
three fect apartin the row and seven feet apart 
between the rows, for field cul- 
ture. Red raspberries may be 
planted four to five feet apart 
each way, cultivated both ways. 
A few acres of raspberries, both 
black and red, may be profitably 
marketed in anyrural commun- 
ity, and will be found exceed- 
ingly profitable. It does not 
require any special knowledge 
of fruit growing to succeed with 
the raspberry. 


Mr. R., a gentleman living in 
‘ Greece, N. Y., (near Rochester) 
fruited three-quarters of an 
acre of red raspberries last sea- 
oi son and cleared gbone gl ete 

penses of picking and, market- 
th ak Egos apne, BLL! 


Interesting to Raspberry Growers.—A piece 
of land about two hundred feet square is planted 
with 2,500 hillsof raspberries. We prefer the hill 
system. The hills are four feet apart each way, 
with five to six canes left growing in each one 
every year. All of the rest are cut out in the fall. 
On this piece of ground we averaged three good 
quarts to the hill,and the season was not very 
favorable. Other years we have averaged four 
quarts to the hill. At ten cents a quart (and 
many times we received twelve and fourteen), 
the berries from that land of less than an acre in 
extent brought in $750. The cost of picking, 
manuring and cultivating is no greater than for 
strawberries, leaving the margin of profit largely 
omthe side of the raspberries.x—Rural American. 


The [liller Red Raspberry. 


A new early variety coming to the front 
ranks of good raspberries. The introducers say: 
The bush is a Stout, healthy, vigorous grower, not 
quite so tallas Cuthbert, but rather more stocky 
and dwarfish. It is well calculated to hold up the 
immense crop of fruit with which it loads itself. 
The time of ripening is with the very earliest. 


Price, 75c. per 12; $4.00 per 100. 


- 


The Raspberry Blackberry. 


A novelty, across between the two fruits after 
which it is named. 


Plants, 30c. each. 
The Royal Church Red Raspberry. 


Productive, rich quality, large berries and con- 
tinues in fruiting a month. A splendid berry for 
the home garden; not firm enoughtfor marketing. 
N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta. reports: ‘* Royal Church, first 
ripe fruit, July 11; first good picking July 17; last 
good picking Aug. 3; last picking August 12. It 
isnot only productive, but yields fruit of good 
size, good color and good flavor.” 


Price of plants, 50c. per 12; $3.00 per 100. 


P. §.—The Loudon is the finest flavored raspberry 
of five kinds I now have in fruit, WO. 
July, 1896. Mass. 


Whenordering raspberries by mailadd 10c, 
to doz.and 40¢e. to 100 prices, 


N Cuthbert. 


Cuthbert is to raspberries what the Bartlett is. 
to pears—a thorough good variety. Until the 
Loudon was introduced there was probably no 
variety that compared with it as a home and 
market red raspberry. At the present day it is. 
grown for market more extensively than any 
other red variety; canes strong, rampant in 
growth, with large, healthy foliage. Berries 
large, dart crimson, firm and of good flavor. An 
extensive grower in Wisconsin says: ‘‘ My Cuth- 
berts have been asure crop of extra large fruit. 
The yield has been from 5,000 to 8,000 boxes per 
acre. I lay the bushes down in Winter.” 


von 4 35c. per 12; $1.25 per 100; $9.00 per 
Thompson’s Early Prolific.—Red. 
Price, 35c. per 12; $1.00 per 100. 
Golden Queen.—Yellow. A great favorite for 
the home table. 
Price, 50c. per 12; $2.00 per 100. 


Shaffer’s Colossal. 


This varicty needs no recommendation of ours. 
to bring it prominently before fruit growers, as it 
is well known and much liked both for home and 
market by every raspberry grower in the country. 
Weare pleased to remind our patrons, however, 
that it is one of our own introductions and that it 
is one of the very best varieties yet introduced. 
For canning it leads, just as the Wilson strawberry 
leadsin strawberries for canning. Itis an extra. 
strong growing variety and hardy. It is not 
exactly ared yvariety—as it propagates from tips 
like the black, and not from the roots. It isa 
purple raspberry, partaking of all the luscious- 
ness and desirability of the red, but does not 
spread and trespass upon land. It is very prague: 
tive and the fruit large. ‘* One grower,’’ the New 
York State Exp. Station states, ‘‘near Geneva, 
picked this season from 2,555 bushes, set 3 by 8 
feet, (lessthan an acre and a half,) 6,839 quarts, 
selling at 5c. per quart. 


Price, 35c. per 12; $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 
1000. 
C. A. GREEN’S 


Special Collection 


of Red Raspberries for 


the Garden. 


Ist. 25 Leudon, be- 
cause, it is the best red 
raspberry—strong 
grower, very produc- 
tive, fruit of the largest. 
2nd. 5 Royal Church, 
because it is the best 
quality berry grown, 
and is very productive 
of large fruit. 3rd. 5 Miller, new, because 
other fruit growers recommend it so highly 
for earliness, etc. 

Catalogue price of these plants is $2.50. 
Special Price this Fall $2.25. 
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BLACK RASPBERRIES. « 
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Nemaha—The Best Late Variety. 


The Nemaha is an excellent, large, black, good quality, late 
variety. The very fact that it is considered to be better than the 
Gregg is enough to cause it to be planted by every grower of 
black raspberries desiring a late variety. In Wisconsin large fields 
of the Nemahaareseen. It originated in that State and therefore * 
itisno wonder thattt is hardy. One grower in Wisconsin, who 
has 10 acres of this famous raspberry, says: ‘* Nemaha yields | 
nearly 150 bushels to the acre,” We saw its value some years ago 
and introduced it. Before this variety was known, Gregg was the 
only extra large leading black cap. Nemaha excels it in hardi- 
ness of bush and in quality of fruit. We have no hesitancy in 
pronouncing Nemaha to be the best late, large black raspberry. 
The bushesare remarkably strong growing and healthy. We have 
never had enough plants to supply the demand. Some have sold 


Ohio—(Black), 
NW 


OHTO (Black).—There 
have been new varieties 
and new varieties, but 
none that can push out 
this variety. As long as 
black raspberries are 
* Planted we can expect 
any to see the Ohio occupy- 

’ ing first place of its sea- 
son which is medium. 
Amongst home and mar- 
ket growers it is very 
popular and grown by 
the 100 acres in Western 
New York for evapora- 
ting, for canning and for 
market in a fresh state, 
which is a great recom- 
mend for any variety of 

OHIO—(REDUCED). fruit where so many 
have been tested. It possesses great vigor, hardi- 
ness, and productiveness. 


Prices, 35c. per 12, $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per 
1,000. 
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If you want a good number of plants fora 
Small sum of money buy the Gregg and Ohio. 
The varieties are well known and the prices all 
right. 


Gregg for Nemaha. Do not be deceived; buy of the introducer. 
Our stock is pure. 

Price of Nemaha, 40c. per doz.; $1.50 per 100. 

KANSAS FARLY BLACK RASPBERRY.—Early, large 
and productive, asplendid variety. 

Price, 40c. per 12, $2.00 per 100. 

PALMER, (Black).—Very early, vigorous in growth and pro- 
ductive. Palmer is a great favorite. 


Price, 35C. per 12, $1.25 per 100. 


Gregg—(Black). 


GREGG (Black). We gem, 
nave spoken of the merits gyn 
of the Nemaha. Next to ¢ 4a 
Nemaha,Gregg is the favor- @erod 
ite for general planting 
when a late variety is 
needed. It producesa heavy 
crop of large sized berries. 
This variety is perhaps more 
generally known and plant- 
ed than any other. The 
fruit sells well for home 
canning Os for drying pur- 
poses. anes of strong, we 
vigorous growth, andunder GREGG. (REDUCED.) 
good culture very productive. Berries very large, 
covered with heavy bloom, firm, meaty and of 
fine flavor. It requires good, strong soil to pro- 
duce best results, and responds liberally to gener- 
ous treatment. It is not entirely hardy, but 
suffers during unusually severe winters, Not the 
least of its many merits is its value for evaporat- 
ing, as it is Said to give more pounds of dried fruit 
to the bushel than any other variety. 


Fates 35¢e. per 12, $1.00 per 100, $9.00 per 
1,000. 


When ordering raspberries by mail add 
10c, to doz, and 40c. to 100 vrices. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


There are several methods practised in planting. Weadvise for field culture to plant 
in rows 344 feet apart with plants 18 inches apart (about 8,000 plants to theacre). For 
garden culture, rows may be 3 feet apart, or along the border of the paths, if room to cul- 
tivate or hoe. Some prefer the hill system, but generally the rows found most profitable 
are the rows where the young plants are allowed to form a thick row known as the 
matted system. Thesoilshould be maderich. Strawberries planted in the fall should be 
kept hoed or cultivated until winter sets in. At the approach of winter each plant 
should be covered with a light covering of strawy manure free from weed seed, anda 
light furrow or shovel plow mark made between the rows to draw off surplus water, 
which is very injurious to strawberries during the winter and early spring. hile we do 
not recommend planting heavily in the fall, we do recommend ‘“‘a start.’’? You have time 
now and may notin spring. If you have no time make time. Itis my favorite of all 
fruits. Itisthe marvel ofthe world. Thereis no class of fruit whichis so generous and 
appreciative of work doneuponitasisthestrawberry. It willrepay the planter for almost 
any amountofintelligentattention. Thusthestrawberry may yield fifty bushels of straw- 
berries per acre, or it may yield five hundred bushels; thereis scarcely any limit to the 
amount of fruit which an acre of strawberries will produce, if the expenditure of time 
and attention is given it. The strawberry is the poor man’s berry because it bears at 
once after planting. No fruit on earth isso tempting as freshly picked strawberries. 

W. H. Haggerty, the well-known strawberry grower of Warren Co., N. J., has had a 
very successful year in the production of this favorite fruit. From two acres he was 
successful in gathering 225 bushels of strawberries, which he sold on an average of $3 per 


bushel, his crop aggregating the handsome amount of $675. 
A woman at Sparta, Wisconsin, raised nearly 200 bushels of strawberries on an acre and 


a half. 


A strawberry grower near our nurseries at Clifton picked and sold from his 2 acre 


field of.strawberries $825 worth of berries in 1894 and sold the fruit of the sarne patch the 


next yea 


Brandywine. 


A new strawberry being largely planted and 
much liked. In plant it is a luxuriant grower, 
healthy and hardy and very productive; blossom 
perfect ; fruit large, of good form, bright red all 
Over and good quality. Season medium to very 
late. Itsucceedsonanysoil. The Delaware State 
Experiment Station reports Brandywine to be the 
best among those tested. We are planting more 
of this variety as we have no doubt but that it will 
fill a “long felt want’’ in the list of Strawberries. 
Its lateness, color and other qualities will insure 
its being a favorite. 


Price, doz. 35e.; 50 for 65c.; 100 for $1.25. 


Marshall.—This is the largest strawberry we 
know of, both in plant and fruit. Those who 
take pleasure in testing new varieties will want 
this variety, M. Crawford secured ist prize ata 
Horticultural Show with the berry, 19 filled a 
quart. In plant it is the largest we ever saw. 
¥Fruited this season on our grounds, yielding a 
large crop of extra large berries. A splendid 
berry for the home. 


eae Prices, doz. 40c.; 50 for 75c.; 100, $1.50. 


Princess P.—This is one of our best varieties: 
remarkable for its healthy growthof heavy foliage 
and production of large berries which are excel- 
lent for home use and firm enough for market. 
Gives excellent results when planted with Jessie. 
It would be our choice of any of the pistillate 
varieties for general planting. 


Price, doz. 25c.; 50 for 50c.; 100, $1.00. 


Jessie.—This is the best strawberry for our 
grounds. It grows better than any other, pro- 
duces more fruit and sells better. Our soil is 
medium heavy. We have also planted it on light 
black muck soil, where it gave excellent results. 
We would rather have 50 Jessie plants forour own 
setting than 75 of any other of the general 
varieties. This variety is named by nearly all 
Strawberry growers as one of the bestin a collec- 
tion of three or four varieties for home and 
market. Itsseason isearly to medium. Jessie is 
a perfect strawberry for those having only a garden 
spot. Itisa perfect flowering variety. On rich, 
loamy soilit is very productive, and the fruit is 
very large. 51} pounds of fruit were grown from 
twelve plants of Jessie, thus yielding at the rate 
Of 1,184 bushels per acre. 


Prices, doz. 25c.; 50 for 50c.; 100, $1.00. 
tes" Strawberry plants mailed postpaid 


at dozen prices, but if 100 lots are 
desired by mail add 20c,. to 100 prices. 


aN (the buyer to harvest the crop) for $750. Write for 1,000 prices later in fall. 


Additional Varieties. 


DOZ. 50 §©100 
Bubach, P., medium tolate...... $ .25 § .50 $1.00 
Greenville, P.,early to medium... .25 .00 1.00 
Haverland, P.,early........ eae 20 .00 1.00 
Tvanhoes earhyi aren... cccccawedees 30 .50 1.00 
Jay Gould, medium... ........... .20 .00 1.00 
Sharpless mediim. .. 2: - sess .20 -50 1.00 
Timbrellitlate: . 222. 3 5. Sse .2) .50 1.00 
Man Demat Carly’...... Se ee .00 1.00 
Wiarfield:-Paiearhy.<.....cceeneee .20 -50 1.00 
Wilsons medium <<: « .... 3223s 2D -50 1.00 
Parker Earle, late.............-.-. .385 65 1.25 


Strawberry plants can be mailed by th 
dozen in early September; by dozens and 
hundreds in late September and~ early 
October. We prefer not to dig thousand 
lots before the latter part of October and 
even then the price must necessarily be at 
quite an advance on spring prices. 


Varieties with the letter P attached are 
not perfect flowering varieties and should 
be planted near other varieties not having 
the P attached for best results. 


Important. 


Unless advised before shipment (except 
in cases where we have received special 
instructions to ship the plants by freight and 
the party ordering assuming all risk) we will 
ship all large lots of strawberries by express 
and small lots by mail; when sent by mail 
we will deduct enough plants to cover the 
postage, and when sent by express the party 
ordering to pay express charges on arrival. 


Note: Do not order strawberry plants 
sent by freight. Oftentimes our friends 
order from 50 to 500 trees and 500 or more 
strawberry plants by freight. Now the 
trees should go by freight and the straw- 
berries by express, or small lots by mail. . In 
all cases when desired by mail add postage 
at rate of 20c. per 100. Do not write mail 
orders on same sheet as freight or express 
orders. Always state plainly that the straw- 
perry plants are to be sent by express or 
mail. 
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BLACKBERRY CULTURE. 


The Blackberry is a delicious fruit. The culti- 
vated blackberry is far different from the wild 
variety found in the woods, much larger and more 
juicy. We find that the blackberry crop pays as 
well, or better than other small fruit crops. They 
are not grown for market as muchas other small 
fruits and for that reason have been much in 
demand. The blackberry should be planted in 
rows far apart for field culture, as they have a 
sprawling habit, occupying much land. Hight 
feetapart between rows may not be too much. 
he first year or two strawberries may be grown 
between the blackberries. The blackberry planta- 
tion, once established, will bear fruit for many 
years. Ihave known six hundred dollars to be 
received from blackberries on one acre. It can be 
planted in the early spring or in the fall with good 
results. One fruit grower, writing about black- 
berries, says: ‘Mr. Hamilton, two years ago, took 
‘me to a plantation and said: ‘This is the 
twentieth crop that has grown on that patch of 
blackberries.” Mr. Thayersays: ‘With good cul- 
ture Snyder produces with me from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty-five bushels per 
acre? One hundred and twenty-five bushels, if 
sold at three dollars per bushel (which is a low 
price), $375.00.?? A Wisconsin fruit grower says: 
*In 1892 my blackberry crop averaged 200 bushels 
per acre, the sales averaging $550, and the net 
profits $400 per acre. From a Single acre I sold 
312 bushels. Theaverage for a term of years has 
been 100 to 125 bushels per acre, giving an average 
net profit of about $150 per acre.” ‘The varieties 
‘we offer are considered very hardy, but in states 
where no small fruit do well without winter pro- 
tection it can be afforded by digging on one side 
of the row, and loosening the soiland bending the 
canes to the ground, covering lightly with earth 
and holding there with stones orrails, Be carefu 
that no roots are left exposed. In the early spring 
straighten them up, and commence cultivation as 
goon as soilis fit to work. 


N Snyder Blackberry. 


This popular, hardy and 
vrofitable blackberry is 
known everywhere and 
planted largely. Where 
other varieties have entire- 
ly failed it proves itself 
entirely hardy. It is also 

rown in localities where 

ardiness is not the prime 
and first consideration be- 
cause of its productiveness 
and generaladaptability to 
all locations. It is the 
blackberry for every fruit 
grower desiring to make a 
start in blackberries but 
has not the means to buy 
the higher priced varieties. 
Keep the soil rich with 
barnyard manure and 
wood ashes and no one will complain of the size of 
the Snyder. We have grown it for fruit for 20 
years and shall continue to plant it as it usually 
gives a good picking where many other varieties 
have failed. This is the standard early sort for 
the North and Northwest, and is very popular. 
This was the first of the hardy kinds that madea 
sensation over the country. With good culture 
they are large enough to gratify all. Like old dog 
Tray, itis ever faithful. The severest frost does 
not bite it. It will keep the wolf from the door. 
Ihave always been an admirer of this staunch old 
variety. I never saw a rusty cane among it. 
Season early; oblong oval in form; quality good. 
‘There are some varieties that produce larger fruit, 
but of the old standard varieties none that will 
insure better returns for a small outlay. 


Prices, doz., 35c.; 100, $1.00; 1,000, $10.00. 


Every fruit Srower is interested in the Low- 
don, Why? Because it is the best red raspberry 
—best for home and best for market. Because 
there is not a better grower as productive, large, 
ane foed color, variety in the world to-day. See 

6 AU, 


a 
Minnewaska. 


Minnewaska. — This 
variety was introduced 
by us a few years ago 
and is now beginning to 
be well known. ‘The 
originator, Mr. Caywood 
of New York State still 
believes that there is no 
variety that can com- 
pare withit. He report- 
ed to us Feb. 18, 1895, as 
follows: ‘*'The Minne- 
waska, as compared 
with Lawton, Ohmer 
and Erie, on the grounds 
of the originator, is 
more hardy than either 
of them, never having 
: failed to produce a good 

as. : crop unprotected, while 
all other varieties, except Snyder, have been 
killed more or less in different seasons. Fruit is 
larger and earlier than Ohmer or Lawton, is jet 
black and does not change color after picking like 
Lawton, and when ripe is entirely free from core, 
being tender, sweet and melting to the center. 
Entirely free from rust and other diseases an’ 
begins to ripen the first week in July and continues 
in full bearing until Sept. 10 to 15, producing more 
saleable fruit than any variety we know.” The 
originator told our Chas. A. Green that on his 
three-quarter-acre patch he picked every other 
day for eight weeks. We went several hundred 
miles to see it, and found the bearing bushes tall 
and bushy, and the rows wide, and loaded with 
fruit in such a manner that even our imagination 
could not have done justice. We wrote the 
originator again concerning its productiveness. 
He says: The secret of its great productiveness 
is thatitisan enormous grower and consequently 
a strong feeder, and that it is not content, as other - 
blackberries, to bear on tops of bushes, but loads 
from the ground to the top and we have our tops 
5 to 6 feet high. Mr. Caywood makes his land 
very rich, and this will account, somewhat, for 
heavy growth and large crops. He says: ‘The 
best fertilizer for blackberries is well rotted stable 
manure (this doesn’t mean straw) with occasional 
dressings of unleached weod ashes.” 


Prices of Minnewaska, 50c. per 12; $2.50 
per 100. 


ELDORADO. —New. Valuable. Price, $1.50 


per 12. . 
\Taylor’s Prolific. 


Stilla great favorite with 
us. As each fruiting season 
comes around, we regret that 
we failed to plant more large- 
ly of it. The past season its 
bushes were bent to the earth 
with the mass of fruit. Mr. 
H. B. Colby of Merrimac, 
N. H., reports: ‘“Taylor’s 
Prolific Blackberry has been 
in my fruit garden for six 
years. Itis perfectly hardy. 
We have cold wavesin winter 
and 20 degrees below zero is 
the lowest point at my hill- 
side home, yet rarely is a 
caneinjured. It isa strong 
grower. The berry is large, 
very sweet, with a rich deli- 
cious flavor. It is an abund- 
ant bearer in supplying all 
the fruit wished for during 
three weeks. It has been all 
we desire in the blackberry. Its easy culture and 
abundant returns and sure cropping makes it all 


the farmer needs. 
per 12; $1.25 per 100; $12.00 per 


Price, 40c. 
1000. 

A DEMAND FOR FRESH PICKED 
FRUIT.—We have been growing nearly all 
kinds of fruit more or less the past twenty years, 
but never remember the demand so good as it has 
been this season. In addition to our wagon, or 
wagons, going out daily, there were inquiries 
nearly every day by those living from one to ten 
miles from our nursery 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO,, Rochester, N.Y; 
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NV Erie Blackberry. 


A ‘variety we have fruited several years and 
Seen fruiting in different parts of the country. 
More than one fruit grower puts Erie at the head 
Of all blackberries. We are well pleased with it on 
account of its hardiness, productiveness and fine 
appearance and consider ita standard variety. In 
Setting three varieties for main croppers Erie 
would be one of the three. The fruit is of the 

= = - _. , largest size, exceed- 
5 ing Wilson, Kittatin- 
ny or Lawton, of ex- 
cellent quality, hand- 
some and firm, Ata 
meeting of the Ohio 
~\ Horticultural Society 
S| the value of the dif- 
/ ferent varieties of 
the blackberry was 
thoroughly discussed. 
Mr. Pierce spoke of 
the hardiness of the 
Erie, which had failed 
but twice in fourteen 
years, perhaps not 
from winter killing. 
Mr. Tracy found the 
Erie as hardy as the 
; Snyder, which was a 
igh commendation of its’ endurance. Mr. 
Albaugh said it was excellent in quality, large in 
Size and nearly at its hardiest in cold winters. It 
was stated that the demand forit was extensive, 
and it was gaining rapidly in reputation among 
growers. 


Price, 50c. per 12; $2.50 per 100. 


_ AGA WAM.—Hardy and productive. A favor- 
ate with many. 


Price, 50c. per 12; $2.00 per 100. 


THE LUCRETIA DEWBERRY,—This is the 
only good dewberry we know of. The fruit is 
very large, giossy ana good. It ripens very early 
and continues in fruiting a long time. It trails 
along the ground and for best results should be 
kept off the ground, by putting bushes or straw 
for vinestorunon. Itis vigorous in growth and 
as a superb fruit. 


Price, 40c. per 12; $1.50 per 100. 


ied 


COLUMBIA RASPBERRY, a new variety 
much resembling Shaffer in growth of bush and 
fruit. It is a strong grower and productive. It 
winter-kilis in severe winters. 


Price, 25c. each; $1.50 per 12. 


é 


THE JAPAN WINEBERRY.-Wehave fruit- 
ed and propagated the Japan Wineberry several 
years and likeit. It may not pay to plant it for 
market purposes, but for home use it will please. 
Plant in good soil and it will grow luxuriantly 
and fruit abundantly. The fruit isformed and 
enclosed until ripe in burrs resembling Moss Rose 
buds, but when ripe the burrs open and expose 
the berries to view. The berries are of good size 
and attractive, light wine color, each one shining 
like a diamond. The flavor is sprightly and 
Alelicious. 


Price, 10c. each; 75c. per 12. 


Seventy-five Per Cent. of our farmers culti- 
vating from 50 to 200 acres, have not one rod de- 
voted to fruit. The wife, who is always anxious 
to provide an appetizing meal for the husband, 
the boys, and the hired man, must buy of the 
peddler, hunt the swamp over, or go without, if 
she desires the very best adjunct to the meal, 
which is namely, a luscious dish of fruit. 


PLANT CURRANTS, the most valuable of 
all small fruits. 

Plant in the fall, which is the best season for 
that purpose, says S. D. Willard, the veteran 
Vice-President of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society. 


™* 


The American Sweet Chestnut and 
Other Nuts. 


The American Sweet Chestnut is adapted to a 
great portion of this country. It is valuableas a 
nut producing tree, timber and ornamental pur- 
poses. To quote from Garden and Forest: ‘*The 
American Sweet Chestnut is one of the few whick 
take rank with the White Oak in majesty and 
dignity of expression. It grows rapidly and wears 
a noble expression long before it reaches age. Its 
top is usually round and dome-like. Its foliage 
breaks in heavyy_masses with peculiarly deep and 
dark shadows. The foliageis glossy and attacked 
by but few insects. In latesummer the light green 
clusters of burrs contrast in a pleasant way with 
the darker color of. the leaves, while in July, while 
tasseled over with clusters of cream-colored 
flowers, itis one of the most beautiful of trees. 
Besides its beauty and its delightful nuts, the 
chestnutis one of our most valuable timber trees.” 
The nut, although notas large as foreign varieties, 
is much more toothsome and the trees bear when 
young. It is not unusual to find fruit in the 
nursery on trees 5 to 7 yearsold. The trees will 
do well on ridges where it would be impracticable 
to plant other fruit trees that need cultivation. 
The fruit of the chestnut is so great a favorite 
that immense prices are paid for it in the market. 
We quote from a New York writer of last 
October: ‘*‘Chestnuts may seem trifling things to 
some of my readers, but when they bring $14 per 
bushel they certainly become of consequence. 
This was their quotation on the opening of the 
markct and though it declined one-half, even that 
price is high enough to awaken remark, 


Price of trees, 3 to 4 feet, 20c. each; $2.00 
per 12. 


N Japan Walnut.—(Seibold’s.) 


This variety is coming much into favor on 
account of hardiness and productiveness. The 
meat is sweet, of the best quality; flavor like a 
butternut, but less oily and superior. The trees 
grow with great vigor, assuming a handsome form 
and need nopruning: mature early; bear young 
and are more regular and productive than the 
English Walnut, haying an abundance of fibrous 
roots, it transplants safely. ‘‘No tree on our 
grounds has attracted more attention than the 
Japan Walnut,” says one. 


Price of trees, 3 to 4 feet, 25c. each. 


ay Butternut. 


Well-known and a favorite nut, the kernels are 
swect and of a delicate flavor. The wood is also 
very valuable, and the tree of lofty, spreading 
growth. 


Price of trees, 4 feet up, 25c. each. 
Hazelnut. 


This is one of the easiest 
cultured and among the 
most profitable and satis- 
factory nuts to grow; of 
dwarf habit, entirely 
hardy, abundant yielders, 
succeeding almost every- 
where. This is the sort 
usually sold in the fruit 
stores. Bushes on our 
grounds produced fruit 
this season. 


Price of strong 
bushes, 15c. each. 


HAZELNUT. 


\ Black Walnut. 


The common, well-known Black Walnut, the 
wood of which is most beautiful and valuable. It 
is very productive in nuts, which are much liked 
by many. 

Price of trees, 4 to 5 feet up, 20c. each. 
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GOOSEBERRY CULTURE. 


It will not be long ere the fruit of the goose- 
berry will be general in the market. It is a deli- 
eious fruit and a fruit that everyone is fond of,a 
fruit that everyone could have if they have a 
garden or field. We know of several planting 
recently for fruit of from one to ten acres, and we 
are adding toour plantations annually. The cul- 
ture of the gooseberry is Similar to currant 
culture—see pages devoted to currants. Plant 
early, cutting back tops severely. No fruit is 
more desirable for the home garden, for sauces, 
jams and pies. From four rows of gooseberries, 
perhaps 200 feet long, we picked eighteen busheis 
of fruit. We scraped the fruit off of the bushes 
with gloved hands, leaves and all, and run them 
through a fanning mill the same as beans. Being’ 
picked in a green state, they could be handled 
as easily and safely as potatoes. ‘The gooseberry 
has been a neglected fruit. Fruit growers have 
not learned how readily they could be _ sold, 
how easily they could be shipped long dis- 
tances, and how profitable they are. It has 
recently been discovered that the English goose- 
berries of large size can be successfully grown in 
the United States. For Gooseberry Mildew,— 
Liver of sulphur costs twenty cents per pound. 
Use one-half ounce toeach gallon of water. Apply 
every ten days, from June ist to August Ist. 
Give as much care aS you give potatoes to keep 
off potato bugs, and your large English goose— 
berries will not mildew. Plant on the shady side 
of ahill, or fence, or building, or if in the open 
field, ona northern slope, which is much cooler 
than the southern slope. 


\V The Houghton Gooseberry. 


The Houghton is well known. It is planted 
extensively for canning purposes. It is enor- 
mously productive. In bush it is very prolific in 
growth, and never mildews. If Houghton bushes 
are set too near together in the row, or the bushes 
allowed to grow very thick, they will still continue 
to be loaded annually with fruit, but the fruit will 
be smaller than it should be. Toraisefruit of good 
size and quality, see that bushes do not touch each 
pene and that the cultivator is run freely among 

em. 


Prices of Houghton, 2 yr. bushes, 5c. 
each; 50c. per 12; $4.00 per 100; and of well 
rooted layers, $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1000. 


Gooseberries mailed postpaid at prices each as 
noted but if ordered by mail at dozen rates, add 
15c, to the rates already quoted. 


Chautauqua Gooseberry. 
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The Chautauqua Gooseberry. 


We cannot say enough for this valuable Ameri- 


can variety. Itis without doubt the best variety 
of Gooseberry ever originated in this country. 
The bush is a vigorous, stout, stiff, upright 
grower. The illustration gives a fair idea of its 
productiveness. Its leaves are large, glossy and 
dark green, its fruit is of a beautiful light yellow 
color, perfectly free of spines and hair, veined and 
translucent, averaging in size 1 to 144 inches in 
diameter, although we have often grown them 1% 
inches long. It is rather thick-skinned, but very 
sweet and of exquisite flavor. Our Chas. A. 
Green saw fruit of this variety first at the World’s 
Fair. It made a wonderful show, surpassing all 
others. Since then we have seen it two 
seasons at the New York Experimental stations. 
The bushes were a marvel of productiveness and 
all the fruit large and a beautiful yellow color. It 
has also fruited on our own grounds at Clifton, N. 
Y., several years, producing an extra heavy yield 
the past sevson; surprising everyone there, for 
after being used to the other American varieties 
it was vot expected that Chautauqua would 
so much eclipse them. It is truly a wonderful 
variety and should be planted by everyone, for 
home use or market. 


Price of strong 2 year bushes, 25c. each; 
$2.50 per 12. 


The Industry Gooseberry. 


An English variety which is being largely 
planted in this country. Zhe Industry is mar- 
velously productive, and bears second if not 
the first year planted. It is very popular in Eng- 
land. One grower there picked 6,300 pounds of 
this variety from half an acre, realizing $187.50. 
Had this crop been offered on the market in this 
country the amount realized would have been 
double. The frwitis of large size; color, dark 
red. When making out your order for gooseber- 
ries, do not overlook the fact that The Industry 
is a variety of large size, also that there is no risk 
to run in planting it,as it bas been thoroughly 
tested in nearly every state in the country and is 
much liked everywhere. It is delicious for dessert, 
some prefer The Industry to Apricots or Peaches. 


Price, 2 yr. strong bushes, 25c. each; $2.50 
per lz. 


\ Lancashire Lad. 


Another grand English variety. 
fruit; very productive. 
Price, strong 2 year bush, 30c. each. 


We have thousands of the Downing Gooseberry; 
see next page. 


Large red 
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Golden Proliiic.—Comparatively new. Fruit 4 
bright Golden Yellow. Strong bushes 15c. each. 


HOUGHTON GOOSEBERRY LAY- 
ERS or (as many term them) one year 
bushes well rooted, desirable for Plant- 
ing this fall. Price, $1.20 per 100; $5.00 
per 500; $10 per 1000. Ready for shipment 
Novy. ist. Nothing transplants with success 
more than the Houghton layer plants. 


AUTUIIN, OR SPRING PLANTING. 


The experience of the last few summers has 
made much change in the popular idea of the best 
time for planting trees and shrubs. The teaching 
of this Magazine has always been that the chances 
of success are about equal at either season. If a 
favorable winter follows the fall, or a favorable 
summer follows the spring, either season is pro- 
nounced the best; when an unfavorable season 
follows, people say that they will never plant at 
that time again. It is the cold drying winds of 
winter, or the hot drying winds of summer, and 
not the season of planting which decides. The 
last two summers have been dreadfully trying to 
spring planted trees, while the very best success 
has been with those of fall planting. It isremark- 
able that all the old theories of the best time for 
pruning were at length reversed into ‘* Prune 
when you are ready,” and it will have to be that 
the best time for planting is when you are ready to 
plant. Get trees with good roots, those which 
have been several times transplanted, if you can; 
get thritty and not haif starved trees from poor 
soil; do not let the 109¢ts dry before planting; 
prune the tops of the sérees 2 Httle, and hammer 
the earth wellin when pianting, and we can afford 
to let the ‘* best season *.or planting” rest with the 
village debating societics.—Meehan’s Monthly. 


ae THE DOWNING GOOSEBERRY. This ** Catalogue and Price List ’’ is our 
/ - = only salesman. There are no ‘*middle- 
Downing Gooseberries. men’’—jobbers, drummers, agents or retailers 


The Downing gooseberry isnearly as well known —t0 add to the cost. The goods go direct 
as the Baldwin apple. Insizeit is as largeagain from the producer to the consumer, and 
as the Houghton, of pale green color and good our terms are strictly cash with order. On 
quality. In bud it is extremely hardy and very these lines weclaim that we can, and do, give 
productive. Itis a splendid variety togrowfor fetter trees, etc. for the same money 


canning purposes, and tons of the Downing are : = rec 
canned every year. It is so productive and so than others in the trade. The description 


easily harvested that a ficld of Downing usually Of the goods ds clear and without exagger- 
pays well. If picked before ripe asit should be ation, and can be relied on in every case. We 
for canning, either at home or for shipment, itcan refer to Flour City National Bank, Roches- 
be shipped from Maine to California without ter, N. Y. (by permission) or to any Mer- 
injury. There is a good profit to be made by cantile Agency. 
growing gooseberries. Queen Victoria, of England, gets her 
Prices of Downing, 2 yr. largest each, 8c.; apples near Rochester, N. Y. She thinks 
doz., 60c.; $5.00 per 100. Smaller bushes well no other apples have the peculiar flavor of 
rooted 6c. each; 50c. per 12; $4.00 per 100. those grown in Western New York. 


DISTANCE APART FOR PLANTING TREES. 


During the year we receive hundreds of letters from our friends asking for information con- 
cerning “distance apart to plant, etc.” The following has been prepared especially as an answer 
to these inquiries. But please remember that below is not like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, ‘** unchangeable.” If your soil is especially deep and strong, a greater distance between each 
tree (especially apples) or plants may be considered best. It is better to plant the trees in a per- 
manent apple orchard, farther apart than would seem necessary, and grow dwarf pears, plums, or 
other fruits between them for 10 or 20 years, or until the apple trees need all the soil. 


Standard Apples............ SER ek ec Joe ape pAdosoocT. Cocos “coor daedcn fs 30 feet apart each way. 
Standard Pears and Strong Growing Cherries. ..........eeeeeee-sees oe oe 20 i‘ z z i 
Duke‘and Morello Cherries . 5 cc Sassi qeteoast ste eee ole nom stele a(nlavay eeneEentetafete (ase! 18 = - 
Standard Plums, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines.............---++++++ ---- 16 to 18 ri - vi = 
DD Wale BEALS 6 wciclen cc cinciee'e ae atismatet ye ile alate toa ate tela ete -. . 10 to 12 a es whoa Be 
DI Waet Ap pleser: cine cin eclcee sin: Salacicieisletts — setts alata a trata aoe eet eerie 10 to 22 oy 

Grea ese see ete de oe. dso eae ses tees Ser cis: rows 10 to 16 feet apart 7 to 16 ** in rows. 
Currants and GOOSEDErTrIES. «=. 5+ sons. ence bes wlelsleie cisco) Solelaielsinia lef-im wleteine sje === 8to 4 apart, 
Raspberries and Blackberries......... LR 2). See arate ba and tee Mae RR haere 38 to 4by d5tu 7 feet apart. 
Strawberries, for field CUItULE........ cece eee ccc er cece ce neteneccesccccce lto 14 by 3to 3 ft. apart. 
Strawberries, for carden Culture: oo... cces cece caren aee as-is isleine eels 1 to 2feet apart. 


Norre.—A most excellent way in planting an apple orchard 30 feet apart is to plant peaches or 
dwarf pearsin between. By the time the apples require the ground, the peaches or pears can be removed. 


Number of Trees on an Acre. 


30 feet apart each way 10 feet apart each Ways. sessseee tae ee Bae 
Zour = es ee 8 es “ ee tS ee es eee 680 
20 ce st 5 ae Glee “ sO Lie Bee Sek ae one 1210 
1a ny oe Big ths pitticcs 2st Soe eran he 1745 
by ee “ <5 cs Aes ie = Ae i Gekie tae ea eee 2725 
12 s ee os 6b se ee ee 66 ot oo Se See 4840 


300 : 
RULE.—Multiply the distance in feet between the rows by the distance the plants are apart in the 
rows and the product will be the number of square feet for each plant or hill; which divided into the 
number of feet in an acre (48,560), will give the number of plants or trees to the acre, 
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CURRANT CULTURE. 


What is more beautiful or easily cared for than the currant bush? Thedemand for this 
fruit is increasing. Currants have ever been, and always will be, a favorite with the 
housewife. It is not only one of the most attractive fruits, which could be grown as an 
ornament in the garden, whether useful in the kitchen or not, but at the same time one 
of the most healthful and desirable of all garden fruits. There is no fruit which is more 
heakthful and easily grown. It will succeed with neglect, but responds generously to 
high culture, giving double the size of fruit under good treatment. The currant worm is 
destroyed easily with slight early application of powdered hellebore when the leaves are 
damp with dew and when the leaves first appear. The trouble with most planters is, that 
they plant the bushes too close together. Wewould prefer rows six feet apart, and the 
bushes at least three feet apart, if grown in rows. If in blocks, at least four feet apart 
each way. Planted thus, and the ground made rich, the profit in currants is large. 
Growers should also see that the bushes are pruned annually. Surplus weak branches 
should be cut away entirely, and the new growth shortened. Pinch off the tops of young 
canes in June to form fruit buds. This will allow a free circulation of air, and the cur- 
rant worm will be seen as soon as it commences its ravages, whereas, were the bushes 
ee they might pursue their depredations until.most of the foliage would be consumed 

efore notice. 


~Red Cross Currant. 


We have long looked for a new currant, an 
improvement on old varieties. Wefound at Jacob 
Moore’s place some twenty or more seedling 
currants in full bearing, produced by scientific 
crossing with selected varieties. All were produc- 
tive, but some were larger, of better quality than 
others—longer clusters, longer fruit stems, 
brighter color, etc. One variety was larger than 
the others and of superior quality, exceedingly 
vigorous in growth and productive, with long 
fruit stem. This variety we have purchased, 
paying $1,250 cash and have named it the Red 
Cross. The above cut was drawn from a photo- 
graph made at the Geneva Experiment Station. 
The berry is peculiar in shape, and the blossom 
end is almost imperceptible. Red Cross is a 
marked and distinct variation from other currants. 


At the World’s Fair.—Jacob Moore’s exhibit 
consists of a number of new and valuable varieties 
of currants. The display is interesting, showing 
results of cross breeding in many valuable sorts, 
having desirable and distinguishing character- 
istics. The exhibit demonstrates the value of 
expert labor in this field.—CHAS. W. GARFIELD, 

Individual Judge. 


The Geneva experiment station says: 
Red Cross large size, stem long between cane and 
bunch, fruit ashade darker than Fay, very mild, 
sub-acid for a red currant, clusters longer than 
Cherry; pulp very mild, sub-acid, being less 
sprightly than Fay or Cherry. I consider it is a 
valuable fruit.—S. 8. VAN SLYKE, Acting Director. 


Ellwanger & Barry of New York say: We 
examined Jacob Moore’s new seedling’ currants 
with much interest and compared them with our 
best varieties. As far aS we can judge No. 23 
(Red Cross) is the sweetest and best of the lot, and 
as you say it is of vigorous growth and very pro- 
ductive, it is well worthy of introduction. ; 
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Jacob Moore, the originator, says: Red cross 
clusters are long and well necked berries, double 
the size of the Victoria 
and far superior in quality 
over Cherry or Victoria. 
Nothing will compare in 
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The Red Cross Currant comes to us from 

the originator of some of the very best varie- 

ties of fruits now grown in America. Don’t 
overlook the Red Cross. 


Mason, IND. 
Mr. C. A. GREEN: 

DEAR Sir: The Raspberry and Currant plants 
that you sent, received in good condition; are 
much better than any that I have ever got 
through an agent, Yours truly, mie 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO.,, Rochester, N:Y. 


quality with Red Cross but ‘. 
White Dutch, which is too | 
small. Red Cross was first 
fruited 1889. I have seen 
the fruit growing in such 
masses as to hide the upper 
branches from view. It is 
later than Cherry. ‘The 
plant makes twice the 
growth of Cherry currant. 
Red Cross yields two or 
three times as much fruit 
as Cherry. I recommend 
it with confidence. G. N. 
Co. pay me $1250.00 cash for 
Red Cross currant. J con- 
sider Red Cross one of the 
best of my new currants. 


Price of plants.—Post- ’Twould bea pitay to "low setch 
age paid, 50c. each, $5.00 fine Crosbey Peaches to spile 
per 12. on de trees, 
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CURRANTS WILL 


LIFT MORTGAGES. 


A FIELD OF CURRANTS WOULD BE A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT FOR YOU, READER. 
CO. THE PAST YEAR SOLD ENOUGH FRUIT 


i 
Fay’s Prolific. 


On our grounds Fay’s Prolific produces an 
abundance of exceedingly large fruit. We have 
frequently seen the berries as large as cherries. 
The bushes not only produce large berries and 
long clusters but lots of them. W. Slayton, of 
Minn., says: Fay’s Prolific Currant far excels my 
Red Dutch, White Dutch and White Grape in 
health and productiveness. The last three varie- 
ties, formerly so good, Seem to be dying out.” J. 
H. Hoskinssays: ‘‘ Fay’s Currant isthe first large 
variety that I have found sufficiently productive 
on alight soil, to grow for market. It is some- 
what later than Red Dutch (whichis no fault), and 
quite as productive. On soil where Cherry and 
Versailles (a single variety with two names) will 
not average a quart to the bush, the Fay plants of 
like size average ten quarts.” Acres of this 
grand, comparatively new currant are now fruit- 
Ine in every part of the country. It has come to 
stay. 

Price, 2 year bushes, large, 8c. each; 85c. 
per 12; $6.00 per 100. Medium size, 6c. each ; 
60c. per 12; $4.00 per 100. 


A collection that all will want. 
Red, black and white, some of 
each. Also the New Red Cross. 

1 New Red Cross; 2 North 
Stars, 2 yrs., strong; 4 Fays, 2 
yrs.;2 White grape, 2 yrs.; 
Champion, 2 yrs.; 6 Victoria, 2 
yrs. Special price, packing 
free, $1.50. This collection 
cannot be mailed. 


ey Currants, not the largest but good 
bushes, will be mailed postpaid at prices 
each as given, but if ordered at dozen rates 
add 10c. to the price given per 12. 


Notice.—We will not sell less than 4 trees 
of a kind at dozen prices, and no less than 
10 of a kind at 50 or 100 prices. Most people 
order too many varieties for their own good. 
Learn which kinds do best in your locality 
and order mostly of those. 


GREEN’S NURSERY 
OM THEIR BUSHES TO PAY FOR 
THE LAND THEY OCGUPIED. 


’ The North Star Currant. 
We have grown and fruited the North Star 


Currant for severalyears. Itiscertainly the most 
prolific variety in growth we have ever seen. For 
this reason it is adapted to localities where cur- 
rants have not so far seemed to do well. The © 
introducers make great claims for it and write as 
follows; “The North Star currant is the hard- 
iest, the best grower, the most prolific bearer, the 
sweetest and best currant grown. The fruit does 
not drop off like the other sorts when they com- 
mence to color, but the berries adhere to the 
branch long after they are dead ripe. One grower 
in Ohio raised an average of six quarts to a bush, 
or 820 bushels per acre, and sold them at $2.50 per 
bushel.” The North Star, as grown on our 
grounds, is of marvelously prolific growth. We 
have grown it three years. Whilst Cherry and 
Victoria only averaged 9 inches in growth the 
past season from cuttings, the North Star all 
made extra tall, heavy plants, principally too 
large for distant express orders. Wearedelighted 
withit. Itseems to adapt itself to all kinds of 
soils. The fruit is not as largeas the Fay’s Prolific, 
wut is larger than the old Dutch type. 

Price of North Star, 2 year bushes, large, 
10c. each; $1.00 per 12. Medium size, 8c. 
each ; 75¢c. per 12. 


Currants for Profit. 


An acre of currants will yield from $100 to 
$500,according to attention given. Inaddition 
to the fruit the cuttings are of equal value. 
These cuttings must be cut off, since no cur- 
rant grower would permit all the new wood 
to remain on. He leaves only .8 to 6 inches 
of new growth each season. The new 
currant wood removedis marketable, or can 
be planted for securing new plants. [know 
of no quicker way to make money than to 
grow currants for market and sell cuttings 
or grow currant bushes for sale. We offer 
hundreds of thousands of currant cuttings 
at low prices. They must be planted in the 
fall. In planting these cuttings 85 out of 
100 live and make good plants. 


See Currant Cuttings, next page. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CURRANTS CONTINUED. 


We devote considerable space to this fruit at this time, because it isa fruit that does best when 
transplanted in the fall; and because we find that our currant crop has been a good paying one the 


past season. 


Currant bushes may be removed. successfully, planted at any time from Sept. Ist 


until winter. setS in. Three-fourths of the currant bushes that are planted, are set in spring, 


whereas all should be set in fall if possible. 


It is generally known that the currant bushis easily 


transplanted, but many do not know how much greater is the growth of bushes set in fall, over 
the late spring planted ones. Two-year bushes planted this fall will produce a fair crop of currants 


next summer. 


\ Prices of ‘Below Five Varieties. 


__ Cherry Red, Champion Black,, Lee’s 

Black,» Victoria and Versailles Red 
and White Grape, 2 year plants, large, 
6c. each; 65c. per 123; $4.00 per 100. 
Medium size, 5c. cach; 50c. per 12; 
\ees per 100. 


Champion Black Currant.—This is comparatively 
new, of English origin, but in great demand now by 
all lovers of the fruit. The quality is excellent, 
Bue wee converted into jam, etc., is more thana 
\ east. 


Lee’s Prolific.—The best black currant for all 
purposes. Early, large and productive. ‘The 
quality issplendid. I have eaten and found it as 
sweet as a huckleberry and much like it. Plant 
Lee’s Prolific by all means. 


Victoria.—The latest red variety. Very produc- 
tive ; bunches long ; of excellent quality. 


Cherry and Versailles resemble each other 
yet are distinct varieties. These are popular 
market kinds and among the largest red currants, 
equally valuable for the garden. Versailles has 
longer clusters; Cherry has slightly larger berries. 
Both valuable. 


“ White Grape.—The largest and best white 
variety. Garden not complete without it. 


Don’t overlook the Victoria. It is a splendid 
variety. Fruited upon rich land it produces 
fruit aslarge as Cherry, but on poor land it runs 
smaller. Feed the currant bush well; it pays. 


For interesting matter concerning the new 
currant, Red Cross, see 1st outside page of 
cover and page 351. 


For the benefit of some who have heen told 
that we do not grow trees, etc., that we have no 
nursery, we call attention to below affidavit. 


I, EDwin EmeEns, of Riga, Monroe County, N. 
Y., make affidavit to the effect that my wife sold 
to Green’s Nursery Co., last spring the farm of 
70 acres in Riga, N. Y., for $7,000 on which farm 
Green’s Nursery Co. have been_ planting nursery 
stock this season. Green’s Nursery Co. have, 
for nearly twenty years, been owners of the farm 
of 134 acres adjoining the above farm on the east, 
on which they have been growing trees, vines and 
plants for many years. 

EDWIN EMENS. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, { ss: 
COUNTY OF MONROE. ci 


Subscribed and sworn to before me ) 
this 5th day of December, 1895. 
ELMER R. HARMON, 
Justice of the Peace. 


PLANT CURRANTS, the most valuable of all 
small fruits. 

Plant in the fall, which is the best season for that 
purpose, says S. D. Willard, the veteran Vice-Pres- 
went of the Western New York Horticultural 

ociety. 


Notice.—We will not sell less than 4 trees 
of a kind at dozen prices, and no less than 10 
of a kind at 50 or 100 prices. Most people 
order too many varieties for their ewn good. 
Learn which kinds do best in your ‘ocality 
and order mostly of those. ae ta 
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No, sir! I will not buy of Agents. See this box 
direct from Green’s Nursery Co. have dealt 


with them for ten years. 
CURRANT CUTTINGS. 


Hundreds of thousands of Currant Cut- 
tings are grown by us annually for our own 
planting and for sale. Our cuttings are prepared 
for shipment in August. They are tied in bunches 
of 100. Length of cutting 8 inches. Weship by 
mail, express or freight. We ship by the dozen or 
by the hundred thousand. 

Currant Cuttings should be planted from Sep- 
tember Ist until November Ist for best results. 
Ninety -five per cent. will grow and make strong 
currant bushes by the following Autumn if 
properly planted, and the most careless planter 
generally succeeds far beyond his expectation. 
To plant, dig a trench deep enough to take the 
length of the cutting except one inch; let the 
cutting be set at an angle—if put straight up it 
will not do as well. ‘Tread the bottom firmly. 
Take care that frost does not heave them out in 
winter, by covering the rows with manure or 
other covering, removing the covering in spring. 


Prices of Currant Cuttings. 


Packed and put on cars at prices below or 
mailed postpaid at dozen rates, or by the 
roo if 25c. additional be added to 100 prices. 


Doz. 100 500 1600 
Cherry (Red)......... $ .15 § .40 $1.25 $2.50 
Champion (Black). .. .20 0 1.50 3.00 
Fay’s Prolific (Red). .20 75 3.00 5.00 
Lee’s (Black) ........ 15 40 1.25 2.50 
North Star (New Red). .20 75 3.00 5.00 
Prince Albert (Red)... .15 00 2.00 4.00 
Red Dutch..... ioticscceeelD 40 1.25 2.50 
Victoria (Red)........ 15 .40 125 = 2.50 
White Grape........... 15 40 1.25 2.50 


The trade and large planters will do well 
to write for special prices. 


Order early to insure getting what you 
need. 


We grow thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
trees and plants, but we make a specialty of Red 
Cross currants, Loudon Red Raspberry, Wilder 
Early Pear. See index to fruit pages concerning 
these fruits. Special low Price on Bartlett 
Pear, Standard, Duchesse Pear, Dwarf and 
Early Richmond Cherry Trees. i 
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PE CULTURE. 


How well I remember the ancient vines that twined their tendrils about the home of my childhood. 
No ornamental vine is more attractive. Itis worth its cost for ornament alone. Grape vines will 
bear fruit the third year from planting, and wi!l continue to bear for a hundred or more years; hence 
a grape vine which may cost fifteen or twenty-five cents must bea good investment, planted where 
it can run over the piazza, over the side of the barn or shed, over the earden fence, or may 
be to cover some Objectionable object, such as a stump, or pile of stones. When established it will suc- 
ceed without any cultivation, but should be pruned annually. No home is complete without a dozen 
or more grape vines. How pleasant to clip off a cluster of fresh, bloom dusted grapes as you walk out 
in the morning, or the evening hour. Grapes are new grown by the hundred acres in many parts of 
this country. Where large vineyardists sell their crops at moderate prices, the fruit grower who has 
an acre or less may sell them to his regular patrons at prices very much higher than those secured by 
owners of large vineyards. This is the case at our Clifton, New York, fruit farm. Such as we have 
bring more than double the price secured by large growers. With us they area very profitable crop. 
Four-fifths of the grapes grown in the eastern division of New York State are used for table _purposes, 
the crop of 1890 amounting in round numbers to 98,000,000 pounds, or 49,000 tons, and requiring nearly 
5,000 cars for its transportation to market. Amon est the varieties most largely grown, and generally 
in favor, are the Concord, Diamond, Delaware, Niagara, Worden and Brighton, 


PRICES OF GRAPE VINES. 


Our grape vines are strong and two ycars old. Prices below are for early fall ship- 
\ment. In late fall we can quote lower prices.on hundred and thousand lots. 


Concord—(black), 6c. each; 60c. per 12; $4.00 Worden—(black), 8c.each ; 75¢e.per 12; $5.00 


\ per 100. per 100. 
b Brighton—(red), 10c. each; $1.00 per 12; \. Diamond—(new, white), 15c. each; $1.50 
» $5.50 per 100. per 12; $10.00 per 100. 
Niagara—(white), 8c.each ;75c.per12;$5.00 Other Varieties Ojfered—(see next page), 
per 100. 20c. each; $2.00 per 12. 


Mailed postpaid at the price each as given here, or if 12 or more are needed, if 10 cents is 


added to the price per 12. 
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The Diamond White Grape. 


Itisan excellent variety for those having only 
a small garden, or those desiring to plant for 
market. In growth of vine it is marvellous and 
seems adapted to ail localities where grapes are 
grown. Itisa diamond among grapes. Hxtreme- 
ly hardy; vinea vigorous grower; foliage large 
and healthy. Very prolific in bearing; cluster 
large and handsome; often shouldered. Color 
greenish white, turning to an attractive golden 
tinge at maturity. Berries large,skin thin but 
tough; berries hanging well to the peduncie even 
when very ripe; flesh melting and very juicy, 
sweet to the center, and the: foxiness peculiar to 
all our native varieties is in the Diamond almost 
entirely eliminated. Persons of délicate taste that 
will noteat suchas Niagara, enjoy the Diamond. 
It keeps well. It comes nearer to the quality we 
demand in a first-class exotic grape than any 
other native variety with which we are acquainted. 

Rural New Yorker says: ‘Mr. F.C. Kevitt, of 
Athenia, New Jersey, kindly sends us 2 photograph 
of a Diamond grape vine four years old, and bear- 
ing forty perfect bunches. He says that ‘the 
Diamond is the best flavored-and most productive 
of 50 varieties growing in my vine- : 
yard, realizing me 10 cents per=_ @cyas 
pound. I shall harvest this season=¢ 
over 10 tons of Diamond Grapes.’ "=ai% 


Prices, 2 yrs., 150.3 d0z.,=2: 
$1.50; 100 for $11. 


“Ss. Concord Grapes. 


So popular and well known 
aS tO need no description. 
The early, black, healthy, 
5 aardy grape for the million, 
succeeding everywhere and 
producing abundantly, fruit 
of good quality. It has few 
superiors, all things consid- 
ered, and should be included 
in all collections. 


Prices, 2 year, 6¢.; doz. 
for 50c.; 100 for $4. 


a Niagara. 


re Bunch medium to 
large, compact, occa- 
sionally shouldered ; 
berry large, roundish, 
uniform; skin thin 
Pies but tough, pale green 

ecw at first, changing 
to pale yellow when 
2 fully ripe, witha thin, 
whitish bloom; flesh 
slightly pulpy,tender. 
sweet. Vine remark- 
ably vigorous, healthy 
and productive; foli- 
age thick and leath- 
ery. Ripens with Con- 
cord. 


Price, 2 years, 8c. 
each; doz., 75c.; 100 
for $5. 


Additional Varieties. 


Price, each, 15c.; doz., $1.50. 


Agawam.—Red, late, long keeper. 
Brighton.—Red, medium, good. 
Delaware.—Red, early, delicious. - 
Pocklington.—W hite, late, large. 


A well trained grape vine is a thing of beauty 
and joy. 


PLANT CURRANTS, the most valuable of all 
Small fruits. 

Plant in the fall, which is the best season for that 
purpose, says 8. D. Willard, the veteran Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society. 


An excellent black grape, both for home use 
and market. Everyone plants it. It is our 
main market grape. It is an enormous cropper, 
and its vines are vigorous enough to ripen such 
crops, but the more fruit a vine carries the later 
will it ripen its fruit. Worden is ripe and gone 
before Concord comes in. It is an early black 
grape, very large in cluster and_berry, of good 
quality, selling well everywhere. In brief, Worden 
is an improved Concord, being larger in both 
buneh and berry, handsomer, nearly two weeks 
earlier, and of better quality. Surely this is 
enough to please all. Beware of those who sell 
Concord for Worden. 


Prices, 2 yrs., 8c.; doz., 75ce.5 100, $5.00. 


faking Land Valuable. 


[here is no surer or quicker way to make land 
valuable than to plant a variety of fruit on it and 
properly care for it. This will in most cases be a 
profitable investment in itself. There is no kind 
of fruit tree in bearing which does not produce 
annually many times the interest of the land 
which it occupies. More often than otherwise 
when the orchard begins to bear it will pay in a 
single crop all the labor that has been spent in 
erowing it, and the original value of the land 
besides. But there is something attractive ina 
well-fruited farm, even beyond the money that 
ean be realized from it. If there were more fruit 
farms, more wealthy city men would be drawn to 
the country as a much more desirable place for 
summer residence than is the city.—From Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 


CAN YOU sell vigorous, shapely well-formed 
ana well-rooted trees, true to name, at the low 
prices offered in your catalogue? we are some- 
times asked. 


WE CAN. Weclaim to sell the best grade of 
trees, and those with which the greatest pains 
has been taken to have them true to name, ever 
sold in this country. People who buy our trees 
are astonished at the size, grading and general 
appearance, being more than satisfied. We have 
hundreds of such letters as this from our patrons, 
some of which we publish in this catalogue. 


In addition to our general size of trees we offer a 
cheaper grade of stock. See later pages. Those 
who desire a lot of trees for a little money should 
buy them. Note the conditions when ordering, 
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GARDEN ROOTS. 


Asparagus. 


There is prob- 
ably no vege- 
table that is so 
absolutely su- 
perb to the deli- 
cate appetite of 
the epicure as 
the first deli- 
; Cious cuttings of 
early asparagus, 
and no vegetable 
more beneficial 
as an appetizer 
to persons of 
sedentary habits, 
and it is difficult 
to account for 
its cultivation 
being so much 
; neglected by the 
community at large. In country gardens it is 
more rarely to be found than any other vegetable, 
although so healthful and nutritious; yet every 
one who knows anything about gardening, having 
a plat of ground, should have an asparagus bed. 


ITS CULTURE: While it is well known 
that asparagus will grow almost anywhere if 
covered with soil, yet the better you prepare the 
bed on the start the more likely you will be to 
have a bed that will last for years from which 
you can cut an abundance in the early spring. In 
planting, let trenches be opened about two and 
one-half feet or more apart, about one foot in 
widthand 6 or 8inches in depth. At the bottom 
of the trench some two or three inches of well 
decayed manure should be placed and well mixed 
with the soil. On this the plants are set about 
twelve or eighteen inches apart, spreading the 
roots Out in a natural position and covering with 
two or three inches of soil, thus leaving the 
crown of the plant two inches or more below the 
level of the soil, These young plants must be 
well cultivated, and at each hoeing let a little 
earth be drawn into the trenches, so as to gradu- 
ally fill them. About the end of October the 
stems should be cut off, andifthe trenches are 
not already filled, fill them with well decayed 
manure, or good rich compost. The second 
season cultivate and hoe frequently. We do not 
suppose the person is living that could tell how 
jong a bed will last, as we never heard of one 
Lying out. Even whensod has been allowed to 
erow Over arow for ten years, every spring the 
attractive shoots would be seen popping up. But 
we advise clean culture. One hundred plants 
would supply a good sized family for several 
weeks. Asparagus fresh from the garden is much 
more crisp and better than when procured at the 
store. Hundreds of truck gardens in the vicinity 
of our cities realize large protits by growing 
acres of this vegetable. 


WE MAIL POSTPAID. Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, and Horseradish, add 5c. to doz. prices of 
Asparagus and 25c. to hundred prices. Rhubarb 
mailed at single prices and at doz. prices when 
10c. is added. 


_ PALMETTO ASPARAGUS. This_variety 
is considered by some to be the best. For this 
reason itis being largely planted now, both for 
home and market. It is a mammoth variety, of 
recent introduction, noted for its earliness, large 
size and productiveness. Mr. T. T. Lyon, of the 
South Haven Sub-station of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, finds that the variety of Aspara- 
gus known as the Palmetto, steadily maintains its 
superior size and productiveness. It seems to 
have acquired a fixity of character through a 
process of selection. Prof. Van Deman, late 
United States Pomologist, says: ‘* Palmetto is an 
excellent variety, delicious and of superior size.” 
Price: strong,2 yr. plants, 30c. per doz., $1.00 
per 100, $6.00 per 1,000. 

CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS. 
The good old variety, well known everywhere: it 
is of good size, rapid in growth and of good quality. 
Grown on black muck land on our groundsat Clif- 
tonitismammothinsize and continues to give goo1 
eutting for a long season. Price, large 2 yr. plants, 
25c. per 12, 75 ner 100, $5.00 per 1,000. 


ASPARAGUS GROWING. 


Sage. 


HOLT’S MAMMOTH.— Housewives and sau- 
sage makers know the yalue of this garden plant. 
No garden is complete without it. It is easy to 
grow. <A few plants once started will last forever. 
A ready market is found in the cities for Sage 
when properly picked and dried. 40c. to 75c per 
pound is generally paid. A neighbor of ours 
renlized $4.00 off two or three hills. Price, large 
bushy plants that have been grown in the nursery 
row, each ic., 50c. per 12, $8.00 per 100, 


Horse Radish. 


Many know what a nice relish this is to eat with 
cold meats, but few have it growing when they 
cangetitatany time. It will grow without cul- 
ture but will give best results if planted where it 
can be hoed, etc. Somedig roots in the field but 
these do not realize how much larger and nicer 
home grown roots are: Price, strong sets, 20c. 
per 12, 100,60c. By mail, postpaid, at doz. rates, 


Rhubarb—(Pie Plant.) 


Set the plants about 3 ft. apart with the crowns 
one inch below the surface. 


MYATTS’ LINNAEUS. This is an extra 
good, early variety, large, tender, and delicately 
flavored. Price, extrastrong roots, 8c. each, 65c. 
per 12, $4.00 per 100. 


MYATTS’ LINNAEUS proves to be equally 
early, and of quite as good quality, with greatly 
increased size as well as superior productiveness. 
It has long stood at the head of the list andis yet 
without a superior.—Mich. Hort. Report, 1895. 


Of the six or seven varieties of Asparagus 
on trial here Palmetto has shown a constant 
superiority in both size and productiveness, 
with Conover a close second.—Mich. Hort. 
Report, 1895. 


Asparagus planted in the fallin rows and 
covered with manure will do well, 
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Lies Refuted About our Nursery Farms. 


Referring to our nursery farms, surely those 
who know us will need no evidence of the fact 
that we have large farms on which we grow 
trees and plants sold to our patrons, but since 
there are unscrupulous agents who attempt to 
influence people to purchase of them rather than 
of Green’s Nursery Co. by untruthfully stating 
that we haye no nursery land, we oifer the affii- 
davits given below: 

I, Charles A. Green, being duly sworn, state that 
Green’s Nursery Co. own two farms adjoining 
each other in the towns of Riga and Chili, one of 
them 134 acres, the other 70 acres. 


CHARLES A. GREEN. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, t ss 
MONROE COUNTY. . 


Charles A. Green has appeared before me 
this November 22d, 1895, and makes affi- 
davit to the above statement. 


GEO. W. THOMAS, 
Notary Public. 


Affidavit Regarding Our Nurseries. 


I, EDWIN EMENS, of Riga, N. Y., make affidavit 
to the effect that my wite sold to Green’s Nur- 
sery Co. 70 acres in Riga, N. Y., for $7,000, on which 
farm Green’s Nursery Co. have been planting 
nursery stock this season. Green’s Nursery Co. 
haye, for nearly twenty years, been owners of the 
farm of 134 acresadjoining the above farm on the 
east, on which they have been growing trees, 
vines and plants for many years. 


EDWIN EMENS. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, ss 
COUNTY OF MONROE. : 
Subscribed and sworn to before me ' 
this 5th day of December, 1895. 
ELMER R. HARMON, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Hyacinth, Tulip, Narcissus and Crocus 
Bulbs for Spring Blossoming. 


For outdoor blossoming, bulbs are planted in 
September, October or November. Set Crocus 
three inches deep, Hyacinths and Tulips five 
inches deep, Narcissus, five to six inches deep, in 
average soil, not low lying, wet land. Plant as 
near together as you prefer; from three to seven 
inches apart does well for general bulbs. Cover 
bed with leaves or light covering as that will help 
them to attain perfect roots and insure their blos- 
soming. Early in spring remove the covering. 
The bulbs may be left in the ground all summer 
but is best to take them up in July and reset in 
fall. Nothing in the line of flowers will prove more 
satisfying than a bed or a row each of Crocus, 
Tulips, Hyacinths and Narcissus. There is less 
labor in producing a bright show of blossoms of 
these than of any garden flower. Bulbs may be 
taken up during the summer, dried and replanted 
in the falland willlast for an indefinite number 
of years. If preferred the bulbs may be left 
undug where they blossomed and will appear year 
after year. 

The bulbs we offer are large size, and of best 
mixed colors. (We do not offer assorted colors). 
Visitors to our grounds last season pronounced 
our mixture a splendid one; no one color pre- 
dominating but a good mixture of all. And 

they are specially adapted for outdoor planting. 


ULIPS.—This favorite 
flower is well known and 
should have a place in 
every garden no matter 
how small or how large. 
Our collection consists of 
the finest colors, single and 
double. 

Price, single or double as 


: Wg you please. 
Ve . Price, 
ING postpaid, 
wy\X’ ~=s 3 for 10 cts. 
SUEY) 6 for 18 cts. 
12 for 30 cts.; 100 or more by 
express at $1.00 per 100. 
CROCUS.—Most desirable for 
early flowering in the spring. 
Grown in beds or dotted here and 
there on the lawn, they have a 
most pleasing effect. The bulbs 
will apparently last a century and 
will appear every season with the / 
spring. f 
Price, best mixed colors, 6 
for 10 cts.; 12 for 15 ets.; 100 
for 75 cts.; postpaid. 500 or ° 
more by express at 50 cts. per 


HARCISSUS or Daffodils. 
A beautiful flower for the 


S* border or bed. Winter has 
| NY scarcely left us before they 
\ At \4, enliven our garden with 
Ne i A Wy their delightful coloring and 
Ss rial cg), fragrance. We offer two 


S Zz varieties. 
= Paper White.—(White)— 
Snow white blossoms borne 
in clusters, deliciously per- 
fumed. 
Price, 3 for 12 cts.; 6 
: : for 20 cts.; 12 for 385 cts.; 
postpaid. 100 by express for $2.00. 


Trumpet Major.—(Yellow)—Deep golden yel- 
low flowers, large. 


Price, 3 for 12 cts.; 6 for 20 cts.; 12 for 40 
cts.; postpaid. 100 by express for $2.50. 


HK. P. S., CARLTON, MONTANA, May 25th, writes: 

“Nursery stock arrived in good condition. 

Raspberries are good. The Japan plums, at 15 

cents each, are as good, if not better, than those 

delivered here by —— of your place for 

pace they charged $1.50 each, and $15.00 per 
n. 
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HYACINTSHS. — Ail 
colors, double and single. 
Possibly this is the most 
popular bulb of any 
grown for outdoor flow- 
ering. They are easy of 
culture, hardy and de- 
lightful in every way. 

Prices for mixed colors 
(single or double as you 
prefer) 

Price, 3 for 20 cts.; 
6 for 25 cts.; 12 for 50 
cts.; postpaid. 100 by 
express for $3.75. ; 

50 Bulbs for Your 
Garden.—12 Hyacinths, 
12 Tulips, 16 Crocus, 10 
Ae aes postpaid for 
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If you receive two mI 3 
fits! 


catalogues let us know. 
Meantime hand one to 
a friend and you will 
do him or her good. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y, 


Hath 
HYACINTHS GROWN 
IN HOUSE. 
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Cut Price for Weeping Birch, 35 Cents. 


= = 


BIRCH, The Cut-Leaved 
This noble tree is not only the most popular 
of the weeping trees but itis decidedly the 
best. Its tall, slender yet vigorous growth, 
graceful drooping branches, silvery white 
bark, and delicately cut foliage, present a 
combination -of attractive characteristics 
rarely met withinasingletree. It thrives 
in any soil, and is very hardy, needing no 
protection. Assingle specimens on the lawn 
or employed as avenue trees, they are very 
imposing and handsome. If oneornamental 
tree only, plant the Cut-Leaved Weeping 
Birch. Special cut Price for 6 to 8 feet 
trees 35 cents each. Agents sell for $1.50 
each. 


The Prunus Pissardi. 
(Red or Purple-Leaved Plum.) 


Those who have the purple-leaved plum, 
Prunus Pissardi, know what a good thing 
this is for color. It is famed for its lasting 
qualities. Other purple-leaved trees and 
shrubs are purple only in thespring. Not 
so this. It is as dark in late fall as itis in 
early summer. There is nothing equals it. 
In many private groundsabout Philadelphia 
beds are made of it, and there is a constant 
glow of color to it all through the season. 
It is aided, too, in the same way that the 
maple is, viz., by keeping the plants clipped 
occasionally. The new shoots which succeed 
the pruning arealways the brightest colored. 

The R. N. Y.says: ‘‘ We were, we believe, 
among the very first to plant Pissardi’s plum, 
and to be able to say from experience that it 
retains its purple color during the entire 
summer better than any other purple- 
foliaged tree. The fruit is good enough for 
preserves.” Prices, large trees, 35¢.; 
medium size, 20c. f 


Honey Locust. 


We offer a special nice lot of this favorite orna~ 
mental hedge plant. These are three years old, 
transplanted, and bushy, 3 to 4 feet. If planted 
and cut back these would make a thick hedge the 
first year. 

A hedge has a rural and soothing effect in the 
field that a wire or board fence has not. Hedge 
plants cost but little, and with care in planting 
and cultivation for a few years, are a Most paying 
investment. What is nicer than a thick hedge, 
where before an old broken-down, unsightly fence 
offended thesight. Donot plant too near together 
in the row. One foot apart would be suitable for 
the size for a single row, but if a double row is 
desired set the bushes 18 inches apart and the rows 
2 to 2% feet apart. 

Price of these strong bushes, $2.00 per 100. 
Extra large 4 to 6feet, tree shaped, 10c. each. 


The Norway Maple. 


This isa noble variety both in growth and form. 
Itis very popular for shade and ornament ; leaves 
large, deep green, and glossy. It is general for 
nurserymen to offer large size trees 10 to 12 feet or 
more; this we have come to the conclusion is a 
mistake. The inexperienced planter invariably 
fails in making a tree of this size live. Evenifit 
does not die right out, itnevergrows luxuriantly 
and is a sorry sight. Again,the railroad charges 
are necessarily much heavieron such trees. Now 
we offer this season a splendid lot of trees well 
grown and 4 1-2? to 6 feet at a price that has 
never been equalled in the retail trade, viz: 25 
CENTS EACH; $3.00 per 12. Weoffer also to those 
who need the large size, first class trees 8 to 
10 feet at 6O cents each, 


The Carolina Poplar. 


The Carolina Poplar takes front rank 
among the best of poplars. It is one of the 
most rapid growers among shade trees, fre- 
quently growing 8 ft. during oneseason and 
thus making fine avenues in a few years. 
Its branches spread just enough to giveita 
symmetrical, commanding form of elegant 
appearance. It is very desirable at the road- 
side, in parks, along rivers and streams for 
the protection of the banks. It has adyan- 
tages over other shade trees because it will 
grow on any kind of soil, swampy, or muck, 
light or heavy. Its roots penetrate the hard- 
est soil, it withstands all hardships and 
thrives in places where others fail to live. It 
is easily started and gives shade ina short 
time. Don’t forget the Carolina Poplar. 


“The poplarisa beautiful tree; beautiful foliage, 
unmolested by any insects or disease and should 
be planted in every collection. I donot refer to 
the tall, unshapely tree seen about the country, 
but to the poplar cut back annually and encour- 
aged to branch low; the poplar thus trimmed is 
not surpassed in beauty by any tree; by thus trim- 
ming back yOucan keep a poplar, or any tree, re- 
duced to any height or shape you desire. The pop- 
lar naturally runs high, and I do not admire these 
church-steeple specimens sooften seen. Wherea 
screen is desired to cover an objectionable view, or 
building, nothing is better than a row of poplars, 
planted 4 to 6 feet apart; these also should he cut 
back every year. Youcould make a hedge of pop- 
lars by trimming them close every year. Don’t 
fail to planta few poplars on your place. I have 
just planted a lot to cut off the view on one side 
of my Rochester place.”—C. A. GREEN. 


Special Prices on Carolina Poplar 41 to6 ft. 
trees, well branched, 25 centseach. Extra large, 
35 cents each. 


Additional Desirable Shade and Orna- 
mental Trees, 


Hardy Catalpa, 4 to 5 feet, 35c. each. Tulip trees, 
5 feet, 50c. River’s Purple Beech, 2 to 3 feet, 50c. 
Maples, Sugar and Silver, 6 to 8 feet, 50c. Horse 
Chestnut, 6 to 7 feet, 50c. each; 4 to 5 feet, 25c. 
Kilmarnock Willows, 50c. each. Double Flowering 
Thorns, White and Red, 50c. each. Ash (Mountain) 
50c. Oak-Leaved Ash, 40c. Linden (Basswood), 6 
to 8 feet,50c. American Elm, 6 to 8 ft., 50c, 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


‘‘he Hardy Hydrangea. 


The Hydrangea, P. G. The best flower- 
ing shrub without exception.—Blossoms 
the first year planted, no matter how small 
the plant may be. Blossomsvery large,often 
8 to 10 inches in length and from 6 to 12in 
circumference. White, turning to a pink as 
the season advances. Extremely hardy; 
needs no covering in the coldest weather. 
Much used in cemeteries, and for this pur- 
pose itis a beautiful and effective plant. 
Its flowers in combination with the ever- 
greens generally seen in cemeteries are most 
desirable. Itremains in blossom the longest 
of any flower; a single blossomremaining in 
beauty for nearly amonth. We have plan- 
tations of these flowers that delight the 
beholder for a month at a time. When the 
specimens first open they are greenish 
white, later they change to a pure white, 
and still later to a delicate pink hue. The 
Hydrangea should be cut back at least one- 
half of each season’s growth in order to get 
the largest specimens. If the branches of 
the bush are cut down nearly to the ground 
it will not injure it and the most beautiful 
specimens will be produced the same season. 
It can be grown inatree form to a single 
branch. Hardy. Plant in fall. 


Price of strong flowering bushes, 20 cents 
each. 


The New Lilac, Madame Lemoine— 
(Double White)—This fine new double-flow- 
ering variety is of a pure snow-white 
color. Its flowers, which are composed of a 
number of corollas, are borne jn enormous 
panicles, larger than other varieties. 50c. 


Flowering Shrubs, Etc. 


Weigeilas, Rosea and White, 15c. Spireas— 
Van Houttei, Billardi, Collosa Rosea, etc., 
15c. each. Snowball, 25c. Mock Orange, 
15e. Purple Fringe, 20c. Snowball (Guelder 
Rose) 15c. each. Lantana Snowball 15c. 
Deutzia, Gracilis and Crenata, 15c. each. 
Golden Bell, 20c._ Lilac, Purple, 20c. Japan 
Quince, 20c. Yucca, 25c. each. Althea, 
double flowering, 2 to 3 feet, 20c. Russian 
Olive (silver leaf), 15c. each. Golden-Leaved 
Hider, 25c. Cut-Leaved Sumach, 30c. each. 
Purple-Leaved Berberry, 10c. each. 

BuLBS.—Pezeonies, 15¢c. each. See Tulips, 
Hyacinths, etc., page 87. Seespring cata- 
logue for full list of summer flowering 
bulbs. 

VINES.—Clematis Purple,Jackmanni,each, 
40c. Coccinea Red, 35c. each. Ampelopsis 
(Boston Ivy), 25c. each. Hall’s Honey- 
suckles, price 25c. each. Trumpet Flower, 
15c. each. 


Notice.—We will not sell less than 4 trees 
of a kind at dozen prices, and no less than 
10 of a kind at 50 or 1€0 prices. Most people 
order too many varieties for their own good. 
Learn which kinds do best in your locality 
and order mostly of those. 


Every person who receives this catalogue 
will receive also in January or February 
next,our 80-page descriptive spring cata- 
logue without their writing us to send it. 


NOTICH.—Our Loudon red raspberry 
plants are grown at Rochester, and we can 
supply you with fresh dug and superior 
plants. You will regret it if you do not 
plant the Loudon now, since fail is the best 
time, saving nearly a year’s time. 

C. A. GREEN. 
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ROSES, ETC. 


Ostrich Plume, 
the new Orna- 
mental Grass (Hu- & 
lalia) (Gracillima & 
Univittata. )—There 
is nothing in all 
nature more grace- 
ful than the stalks 
of this beautiful or- 
nament. C. A. 4 
Green introduces 
this with fine effect 2 
in various places on Z 


flower bed, or onaY 
lawn is an object 
which will attract ay 
attention by all who ~™ 
admire the beautiful. 
an outside border for flower beds. 


It is most 
attractive of all planted in a row bordering 
the drive, or to separate one part of the 
yard from auother, or among flowers and 
shrubs, in which location it forms the 
prettiest hedge imaginable, as seen in cut 


attached. This Kulalia is easily trans- 
planted, and grows rapidly. One plant at 
the end of the year’sgrowth may be divided 
to make twelve or more strong plents. 
Price of Ostrich Plume, Eulalia, strong 
plants, 10c. each; $1.00 per doz. It can be 
sent safely by mail at this price. 
anv , ™ OSES. Our bushes are 
\i i strong, two years old. 


( Weadvisethatif planted 
in the fall they be well 
covered with manure, 
earth or evergreens. © 
General Jacquemi- 
moteg—Deep Crimson, 
Coquette des Alps, 
White, Paul Neyron, 
Bright Rose Color, Bal- 
timore Belle (climber) 
PaleBlush, PrairieQueen 
(climber) are the best for general planting. 
Price 20c. each; $2.00 per 12. Our choice 
of varieties, price $1.50 per 12. 


E. S. CARMAN, Editor Rural New Yorker, who first 
announced the great value of the Loudon Raspberry. 
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NORWAY SPRUCE. 
The Leading, the Best Evergreen. 


Norway Spruce.—This is the most desirable 
evergreen for all purposes, and itis the most pop- 
ular. It is extremely hardy. It is desirable for 
specimens on the lawn, in the front yard, the 
back yard, or anywhere where an evergreen is de- 
sired. Itis of rapid growth and pyramidal form. 
When the tree reaches a height of 15 or 20 feet the 
branches assume a graceful, drooping habit, which 
is particularly pleasing. Thissplendid evergreen is 
not injured by heavy falls of snow, asthe branches 
bend with the weight and present a beautiful 
sight. Itisalso the best evergreen for hedging, 
more satisfactory in every way than any cther 
hedge plant. An orchard or fruit garden enclosed 
with an evergreen hedge made of Norway Spruce 
willin cold States yield double the crop of sound 
fruit than if left to the bleak and cutting blasts 
of winter. Norway Spruce can beallowed to grow 
to any desired height, or can be kept trimmed 
downlow. There are evidently many who do not 
realize the value of this grand evergreen for orna- 
mental and practical purposes. Were its value 
known as its merits, there would not be enoughin 
stock in all the nurseries in the United States to 
supply. the demand. In all bleak places, where 
nothing else will grow, or in other situations 
where needed, plant the Norway Spruce. It will 
add beauty and value to your home and grounds, 
We make a specialty of Norway Spruce, from 2 to 
3 feet high, well shaped for immediate effect and 
heavily rooted from being transplanted several 
times and well cared for. 


Price, large size, 20 cts. each; $2.20 per 12. 


Arbor Vitz.—<An old favorite, too well known 
to need description. Suitable for single bushes or 
for hedging. 

Price, 2 feet, 25 cts. each. 

White Pine.—The most ornamental of all our 
native pines, foliage light, delicate or silvery 
green; flourishes in the poorest soils. 


Price, 2 feet, 25 cts. each. 


N 


Kentucky Hardy Persimmon. 


4s 


This hardy variety is bearing in great profusion. 
he fruit hangs on until picked or clubbed off. In 
October it begins to sweeten and soften, and is 
only at its best when thoroughly ripe and soft. 
The fruitis a cross beween a raisin and a fig, is 
particularly toothsome and of high flavor. The 
Rural New Yorker and other leading journals have 
recently called attention to the peculiar value of 
the persimmon. The variety of persimmon we 
offer comes from northern Kentucky, and has 
proved perfectly hardy for New York. Do 
not fail to plant at least one persimmon tree and 
be ahead of all your neighbors in being the first to 
plant this luscious fruit. Price, 12inches bigh by 
mail or express, 20 cents each. Larger trees 50 
cents each, 
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“ Planting is nearly always better done in the 
settled weather and workable soil of fall than in 
the capricious days and in tbe hurry of spring 
time; and the orchardist is free to begin cultiva- 
tion at atime when he would otherwise be planting 
his trees.” Professor L. H. Bailey, Cornell Uni- 
versity. y 


Don’t Overlook These Prices. 


Abundance Plum trees, 4 to 5 feet, well 
branched, each 15c, 12 for $1.50, 50 for 
$6.00, 100 for $11.00. Cut-Leaf Weeping 
Birch, 6 to 8 feet at 35c each. 

Bartlett Std. Pear trees, 5to 6 feet and 
up, 2 to 3 years old, each 15c, 12 for $1.25, 
50 for $5.00, 100 for $9.50. Duchesse 
Dwarf Pear trees, 3 to 4 feet and up, 2to3 
years old, each 1Gc, 12 for $1.00, 50 for 
$4.00, 100 for $7.50. Early Richmond 
Cherry trees, 4 to 5 feet, well branched, 
each 12c, 12 for $1.25, 50 for $5.00, 100 
for $9.00. 
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EXPRESS OR FREIGHT ORDER SHEET. 


Parties in ordering, will oblige us by using this sheet, being careful to fill the spaces correctly. Before writing out 
the order please see advice on ordering on 2d page of cover. See other side for mail order sheet. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COPIPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
NIE ee pve a MMM camo BO; Order, So 
FOS UTS AE A ea a ee Dante = eat ee 
CCUnGeeeeen | Ne a ale CES yy ieee tae alga cli nate cl 
STG.) a. 82 1 SS a Miotaly Geo ema ee 


Be sure to give the name of Express Office if desired by Express; or Freight Station if desired by Freight. Also name 
your Post Office Address too. 


ExpnessOimeey eo | ih Ereioht; ctation,.. ae ee 


EXPRESS IG Or reli: ee Bailes: ee OT Pee 
UBS TN NAMES OF TREES OR PLANTS ORDERED. SIZE OR AGE. PRICE. 
eee ea See Mail Ofiee\Shcer..| - sick elk 


BOXING EXTRA on trees; plants packed free. On small orders containing one or more trees add 25c. 
for packing; on orders of 50 to 75 trees add lc. per tree; on ordersof 75 to 100 trees add ‘5c. On orders of 250 trees 
$1.25; on 5°90 trees $2.50 and 1000 trees $5.00, and on lesser or greater numbers in proportion. This tocover cost of 
bale or boxes. All packed and delivered to our railroad free. 


MAIL ORDER SHEET. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send by mail toaddress given as below. 


Name, soar ss. ee coe _ P.O. Order, $ 
Past Office mises eg a. 2s al | ae a Stamps, - - 


County, 3. Bee aes Cash, - - 


See Other Side for Express or Freight Order Sheet. 


QUANTITY. NAMES OF TREES OR PLANTS ORDERED. PRICE, 
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DONT MISTAKE. This is the order sieet to use when you desire pizuts, ete., by Mail. (See 
page 41 for list.) If you desire plants and trees by Express or Freight, see other side. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y, 


PLANTS BY JAIL, POST= 
PAID. 


Between twenty to twenty-five thousand per- 
sons avail themselves of our mailing list annually, 
and get well served, as our hundreds of unso- 
licited letters prove. If you live a long distance 
from our nursery do not forget that we can serve 
you justas well as if you lived nearby. Itis nota 
question whether we can serve you well by mail 
or not. The plants are packed by experienced 
workmen. It is no little matter to get plants 
ready for the post office, with the assurance that 
they are put up safely. Imexperienced hands can- 
not doit. After the plants are gotten together, 
the roots must be moistened and covered with 
damp moss, then rolled up in specially prepared 
oiled paper to retain the moisture, then again 
rolled in stiff wrapping paper, and securely tied 
with stoutstring. After this the tag (properly 
addressed )is attached—stamped and forwarded 
to the post office at once. Friends in nearby 
states, perhaps 500 miles distant, sometimes write 
us inquiring whether plants would reach them 
safely by mail and also by the same mail come 
letters from Idaho, California and Washington, 
3,500 miles distant, saying; ‘* Plants received in 
excellent condition, as Fi esh as if just taken 
from the nursery.’? 


Would-be patrons living in distant states and 
ofttimes many milesfrom a railroad have no fruit 
because of the expenseincurred by having stock 
come by express or freight, ortroublein getting 
Same from railroad to them. Again some of our 
patrons know that, although receiving stock in 
excellent condition by express or freight, their 
experience with railroad charges would defer 
them from orderingin this way again. The mail 
business stepsin here and removes the difficulty. 
Every village or settlement has its post office, no 
matter how far from a railroad it may be, and 
everyone who has agarden can have the plants 
they need. Asparagus, Rhubarb, Sage, Straw-. 
Derries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Gooseberries, Currants and other fruits 
mailed to any addressin perfect condition withno 
expense to them, otherwise than ag noted in this 
catalogue. 


Again perhaps, everyone does not know that 
we accept mail orders of 10c.ormore, Aten cent 
order by mailis just as acceptable as a larger one, 
and has just as much attention. Some have no 
idea as towhat orders we send by mail either. 
It is not unusual for us to mailan order that takes 
Several full sized U.S. mail bags to hold it—orders 
from $10 to $25to go by mail are common, and 
small orders of 10c. up by the thousand. 

Please remember that we do not recommend 
those who live in nearby states to order by mail, 
the railroad will serve you better, as you would 
get larger stock for the same amount of money., 
The stock we send by mail in every case will be 
nice, well rooted and first class of its size. 


These plants will be mailed postpaid at 
prices attached, 


MAKE ALI, PLAIN. When you order by 
mail give your name, post office, county and state, 
and say send by mail. Use mail order sheet in 
this catalogue. 


NOTE.—We have no trees of mailing size for 
shipment thisfall except the Japan Plum, Bur- 
bank, and a few varieties of peach trees, and these 
trees named cannot be mailed before November. 
Plants can be mailed at any time after Oct. Ist. 


GRAPES. — Moore’s Diamond, 

“> price, one year, 12c.; 

~ doz., $1.25. Concord, 

P= 1yr., each, 4c.; doz., 

f= 50c.; Worden, each, 
=— jyr.,5c.; doz., 60c. 

‘ These plants all 
postpaid at prices attached. 


e 


Currant Cuttings. 


Now is the timeto plant Currant 
Cuttings, See page 33 for full list = 
of varieties, directions how to plant and prices per 
doz., 100, and 1,000. Remember that the cuttings 
will ali grow if planted the right way. See page 
33 for instructions. 


RED RASPBERRIES. 
—Loudon, (the best new 
red) price, 20c. each; doz., 
$1.00. Royal Church, price, 
:. each, 5e.; doz., 50c. Miller, 
10c. each; %5c. per 12. Cuth- 
bert, 45c. per 12; $1.75 per 


BLACK RASPBERRIES.—Nemaha, 50c. per 
12. Gregg and Ohio, 45c. per 12; $1.50 per 100. 
Add 10c. to doz. and 5U0c. to 100 prices to pay 
postage on varieties not named here. : 

BLACKBERRIES. — E£l- 
dorado, (new), doz., $1.50; 
Minnewaska, price, d0z., ¢& 
60c.; 100, $3.50; Mate, price, GoZy 
doz., 50c.; 100, $3.50; Snyder, i 
price, doz., 50c.; 100, $1.75; ¢@ 
Other varieties as per cata- @ 
logue. a 

STRA WBE RRIES.— ey 5 
Brandywine, doz., 35¢.; 100, 
$1.20. Jessie, doz., 25c.; 100, $1.20. Marshall, (new) 
doz., 40c., 50 for 85c.; 100, $1.70, all postpaid. There 
are several more good varieties that can be sent 
by mail. Seepage 26. All the varieties offered 
not named here will be sent by mail, postpaid, at 
doz. rates, or by the hundred if 20c. is added to 
hundred price. 


ASPARAGUS. 
Palmetto, 30c. 
per 12; $1.25 per 
100. Conover’s 
Collossal, 25c. 
ee 12; $1.00 per 
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BS-\ HORSE RAD- 


ISH, 20c. per 12. 


| RHUBARB.— 

(Myatt’?’s Lin- 
moeus,) 8c. each; 
75e. per 12.. 


SAGE.— Holt’s 
Mammoth, 5c. 
each ; 55c. per 12. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
Chautauqua, price, each 
25¢.; doz., $3.00; Downing, 

price, each, 8c,; doz., ‘5c. 
\ Houghton, each, 6c.; doz., 
60c. Rooted layers, or what 
41S known as one year by 
many, 8dc. perl2; $1.50 per 
100; Industry, 2 year 
bushes, 30c. each. 


CURRANTS.-— Fay’s Pro- 
lific, well-rooted plants, price, 
doz. 70c.; North Star, well ~@ 
rooted plants, price, each, &c.; V 
doz., $1.00. Red Cross. For par- 
ticulars about this new currant 
see page 32. Price, 50c. each. 
Cherry (red), Champion Ney 
(black), Lees (black), Victoria —RS/ 
red) and White Grape, strong, WA 
6c. each; 


well-rooted bushes, 
30c. for 6; 60c. per 12. 

Currant bushes are desirable 
for mailing and will stand 
exposure longer than any other plant, 

If you desire only 6 of any variety offered, 
the price is just half the price of one dozen. 
If you desire 50. the price is half the 100 
prices. GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N, Y. 
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BARGAIN OFFER OF TREES. 


The trees ofiered on this page at unheard of prices are thrifty, vigorous, healthy, straight and well 
rooted. ‘They are not the large size offered in body of catalogue. They are 2 to3 years old, except 
Japan plums, which are like the peach in respect to being large enough to transplant at one year old 
--better than when 2 years old. The size of each is specified below. Notice this, however: WE 
RESERVE THE RIGHT AT THESE LOW PRICES TO SUBSTITUTE OTHER VARIETIES in case those you call for 
are sold when your order comes. Also we cannot ship stock offered on this page before last of October. 

Add for boxing 25c. per 12; 75c. per 100; $2.50 for 500 trees. 


ABUNDANCE AND OTHER PLUII TREES. 

Abundance (Japan) plum trees, 40,000 one year old, 3 to 4 feet at 10c. each; $1 per 12; 50 for $4.50; 100 
for §8. Weadvise planting these Japan plums when 1 year old. Other plum trees, 4 feet high and up: 
5060 Lombard, 3000 German Prune, 2000 Saratoga, 1000 Shipper’s Pride, 2000 Fellemberg, 4000 Niagara, 3000 
Bradshaw, 500 Genii, 250 Imp. Gage. 

Prices, 10c. each; $1.00 per 12; 50 for $4.50; 100 for $8.00. All 2 years oid. 

Apples 2 years, 5 feet and up. Baldwin, Ben Davis, Duchess, R. I. Greening, King, Wolf River, 
Northern Spy, Wealthy, Yellow Transparent. ; 

Prices for apple trees, each 10c.; 12 for $1.00; 50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00. 


Varieties of Cherry Trees: 
5000 Early Richmond, 1000 May Duke, 2000 Dyehouse, 200 English Morello, 300 Ostheim, 300 Louis Phillip, 
500 Montmorency. 
Price 4 feet high, 2 years old, selected trees 8c. each; 8O0c. per 12; 50 for $3.75; 100 for $7. 
Sweet Cherries; 500 Napoleon, 500 Black Tartarian, 500 Windsor. 
Prices 5 feet, 2 years old selected 10c. each; $l per 12; 50 for $4.50; 100 for $9. 
Standard Pear Trees. 
6,000 Bartlett, 1000 Clapp’s Favorite, 1500 Idaho, 500 Seckel, 700 Flemish Beauty, 1000 Anjou, 
(500 Wilder Early, at 3c. extra each.) 

Prices for 2 to 3 year old trees, £4 to & feet high, selected, each 10c.; 12 for $1; 50 for 
$4.50; 100 for $8.00. 

Also 1000 Kieffer Pear trees, LARGE Size, first class, transplanted, heads cut back last spring (new 
heads now fine), at above prices. F 
Dwarf Pear Trees. 

60 Kieffer, 4000 Bartlett, 600 Idaho, 440 Anjou, 3000 Duchesse, 1000 Clapp’s Favorite, 600 Flemish 
Beauty, (300 Wilder Early at 3c. extra each). 

Prices, 3 to 4 feet, branched, each 8c. 12 for 80c. 50 for $3.25, 100 for $6.00. Remit for 
boxing on above trees 25c. per 12, 75c,. per 100; $2.50 for 500 trees. 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Noticre:—We will not sell less than 40fa kind at 12 prices, and no lessthan 10 ofa kind at 50 or 
100 prices. No order booked for less than'$1. Also notice that orders for the trees offered on this page 
cannot be filled early—not until the leaves fall, about last of October. 


When ordering from this Bargain List cut out this page and mark below what 
youwant, Donotorder this stock on usual order sheet, as it will confuse our clerks. 


ORDER SHEET FOR BARGAIN TREES. 
To GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., Rochester, N. Y.: 


2 
NUMBER. VARIETY. SIZE. | PRICE. 
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. HOW TO ORDER... 


IMPORTANT ADVICE TO THOSE EXPECTING TO 
ORDER OF US. 


Our Fall Shipping Season for general stock opens Oct. 1st, and continues until cold weather 
sets in, generally about Nov. 20th, but we ship Currant Cuttings, Strawberry plants, Evergreens, (and 
other stock when specially desired) before that date. 


How to Send Money.—Send payment by Money Order on Rochester, N. Y., Registered Letter, 
Draft, or Express Money Order. Money can be sent by ‘all express companies as follows: $20 or 
jess, 10 cents ; $20 to $30, 12 cents; $30 to $40, 15 cents, etc. Specie or bills are carried at the same rate. 
Always inclose Money Order or other remittance in same letter with order. Never send your indi- 
vidual check. Stamps may be sent for orders of less than $1. 


Give Plain Shipping Directions.—State positively when ordering how we are to ship, 
whether by Freight, Express, or Mail. If by Freight or Express, give name of R. R. Station and 
your post office too. If by Mail, your post office only. Do not forget postage. If you desire shipped 
by a special route specify this also. 


You Send Money With Order.—Payment should accompany the order; but if not with the 
order, payment must be sentin before shipment. This is the ordinary rule of nurserymen, and is a 
reasonable one, We have been 20 years building up our business, and are known to the public. We 
prefer taking a liberal course with low prices to doing a credit business, assured that it is the 
better for both parties. We have permission to refer you to Flour City National Bank, Rochester, 
N. Y., as to our business standing. Also to the books of Dun’s Commercial Reports. We own 200 
acre nursery farm and 15 acre Rochester place. 


Cc. O. D. Shipments.—We will ship C. O. D. only when the amount of the order would more 
than cover the express charges, and when one quarter of the amount of the bill is sent us before 
shipment. C. O. D. shipments must be made by express. Oftentimes the stock would go safely by 
freight, therefore it is best to pay before shipment and thus save extra express charges. Don’t send 
in an order without payment, part or whole, and without explanation. 


Stock True to Name.—Everything is carefully and distinctly labeled. We would discharge a 
packer if he should mislabel a tree or vine. We feel that our reputation is at stake, and use the 
greatest care in properly labeling and recording. Orchards and vineyards all over the continent 
testify to our correctness in this regard. Butif, in case of a mistake, which may possibly be made 
in a busy season, we guarantee with each order as follows: Wesell our stock and warrant it true to 
name with the express understanding and agreement that should any not prove true to name, we 
will refund the money paid for such, or replace the stock with others that are true, but are not 
liable for damages other than herein named. 


If Anything is Wrong and you feel justified in complaining, complaint should be sent 
AT ONCE on receipt of stock. Complaints sent in two weeks or more after receipt of stock cannot 
have our consideration, for reasons that must be apparent. Complain at once or not ait all. 


About Railroad Charges.—In all cases the receiver pays the Express or Freight charge. Many 
write us asking what the amount of charge would be. We cannottell. All we can say is that the 
charges on Nursery Stock is one-fifth less than on other merchandise and that whether it was paid at 
our end or the receiver’s end the amount would be the same. Your Railroad agent could help you 
out in the question. 


In Writing Us.—Always give name, post-office, County and State, with full particulars, and 
reference to previous correspondence, or orders, if any. Scores write us every season forgetting to do 
this. Please don’t forget this! Some forget to sign their names or give post office or State. Make all 
orders plain. 


BOXING CHARGED ON TREES—Pliants Packed Free.—On all small orders containing 
one or more trees add 2dc. to amount of the order. 

On an order of 50 to 75 trees add Ic. per tree; on 75 to 100 trees add 75c.; on 250 trees add $1.25; on 
500 trees add $2.50, and on 1000 trees add $5.00, and for less or. greater number in proportion. Nocharge 
for packing plants or delivering any stock to the Railroad. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR GUARANTEE.—See on inside Lou- 
don raspberry page our guarantee that Loudon 
is the most valuable red raspberry. This guar- 
antee of Ours may seem rash to many people, 
but having tested it by the acre at Rochester, 
N. Y.,and at our fruit farm at Clifton, N. Y., 
also at Sparta and Janesville, Wis., at Toronto, 
Can., New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michi- 


ganand many other localities,we know whereof we 
speak. This season of 1896 the Loudon has done 
better than ever before. It endured the severe 
winter of 95-96, when the thermometer went to 
20 degrees below zero without the slightest in- 
jury ; the plants being entirely unprotected. 

Who has recommended the Loudon rasp- 
berry? The Rural New Yorker, of course. You 
may safely rely upon anything that the Rural 
New Yorker recommends. Mr. KE. S. Carman, the 
editor, is a careful, pains-taking experimentor, 
and seldom recommends anything uniess it hasa 
peculiar value. 

Mr. M. A. Thayer, an eminent fruit grower of 
Wisconsin has been testing the Loudon every year 
since it wasintroduced. Read on the ins‘de of rasp- 
berry pages hisenthusiasticrecommenr )f this va- 
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riety as an ideal market berry. Mr. R. Mor- 
rill, President of the Michigan State Society, 
has also planted the Loudon largely for 
market, and will not stop until he has twenty 
acres in bearing. Mr. Vaughn, the eminent 
seedsman, of Chicago, visited the Loudon at 
Janesville, Wis., and has since been active in 
its dissemination. 

Read all that wesay about the Loudon on 
the page devoted to it among the raspberries 
on the inside of thiscatalogue. Notice that the 
prices have beenreduced one-half. The price 
now being $1.00 per 12; $8.00 per 100; price per 
1000 on application; 6 at dozen prices; 50 at 
100 prices; 509 at 1000 prices. Plants will be 

post-paid at dozen prices. 

Fall is by far the best time to plant Loudon. 
Do not wait for lower prices, since it is doubt- 
ful that the supply of plants will hold out at the 
prices named above. 


AUTUMN TRANSPLANTING.—The Ameri- 
can Cultivator, says: ‘‘Autumn is, so far as my ex- 
perience teaches me,a better season for-trans— 
planting treesand shrubsthan Spring. Any trees, 
even the most delicate, may be successfully 
transplanted in Autumn, if a little protection is 
afforded them by covering the roots during the 
first and most trying winter. Where complete 
success is hoped, it is best to shift their locality in 
the fallif possible. The protection of most trees, 
shrubs and woody plants may consist in spreading 
a few inches of litter from the stable around the 
trunk and over the roots. Roses and other deli- 
cate plants are sometimes supposed to be destroyed 
by too much protection after being transplanted, 
when, in fact, they perish for want of it, being 
killed by the alternate freezing and thawing of 
the earth aud its surface. This difficulty might 
have been easily obviated by covering them with 
evergreen boughs or meadow moss.” 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y- 
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